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UCN. Secretary-General Lie: 
“1 am sure we can keep our 
heads above the water.” 
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LABOR RELATIONS 
change wtth the “ache / 


€ 
The industrial relations specialist can’t afford to wait for information he 
needs to-day. That’s why hundreds of industrial relations managers and 
union officials are keeping on top of labor events DAILY as they occur. 
They find it pays out because: 





They know to-day of yesterday’s new demands formulated by unions, of 
yesterday’s new concessions made by management ... of arguments em- Write For Details 
ployed and of successes and failures in other plants ... of new precedents | 
established in labor-management relations by government departments and 
agencies, by arbitrators, by courts ... of trends in economic data used at 
the bargaining table. TODAY 


Day-by-day knowledge enabled them to devise day-by-day strategy. 


There Is Only ONE Source For On Your 
Overnight Information On Industrial Relations 


The DAILY REPORT On LABOR-MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS 


Complete — Authoritative — Organized For Easy Use 
And Quick Understanding 





The Bureau of National Affairs 


1239 24th St., n.w. Washington, D.C. 
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Sweden is the first Western power to 
reach a commercial air agreement with 
Russia. As a result of an understanding 
between the two governments, air traffic 
is to be established between Stockholm 
and Moscow. Swedish air liners will 
carry passengers to Helsinki, Finland, 
where they will change to Russian planes 
for the trip to Moscow. 


o 0o 90 


The Netherlands now sells more goods 
to the Belgium-Luxembourg customs 
nnion than to either Great Britain or 
Germany, which held first and second 
place as customers before the war. Bel- 
gium and Luxembourg buy 26.8 per cent 
of Dutch exports, France 8.8 per cent, 
Sweden 8.5 per cent, Great Britain 8.4, 
Switzerland 7.8 and Germany 6.6. The 
Netherlands Indies, which before the war 
took 10 per cent of Holland’s exports, has 
been taking only 1.9 per cent so far this 
year. 
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Mexico is to spend $16,000,000 on 
electrification to meet present demands 
and aid industrialization. The greatest 
part of the new development, which will 
provide an additional 1,000,000 kilowatts, 
will be around Mexico City and in the 
State of Puebla. The six-year plan in- 
cludes expansion of irrigation facilities. 
It is expected to increase Mexican de- 
mand for electrical supplies. At present 
only 25 .per cent of the population of 
Mexico has electricity. 


o 908 Oo 


A U. S. company is building a new 
rayon mill near Alexandria, Egypt, which 
is expected to produce five tons of staple 
fiber and five tons of continuous filament 
per day. Processing machinery worth 
$5,600,000 is being bought in the United 
States, while British firms are supplying 
$1,500,000 in auxiliary equipment. 
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New proposals are being considered 
by the Japanese Government to re-estab- 
lish the shipping industry on a working 
basis. The war has left the shipping com- 
panies in such bad shape that Govern- 
ment financing will be necessary to revive 
the industry, if it is permitted by final 
peace terms. Proposals for nationalization 
of maritime transportation also are being 
considered. 


o 0 0 


The U.S. zone in Germany has ex- 
ported more than $20,000,000 worth of 
materials in the first eight months of 
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1946. About 96 per cent of the exports 
consisted of raw materials, such as lum- 
ber, potash and hops. The remaining 4 
per cent was composed of semiprocessed 
and manufactured articles, such as photo- 
graphic gelatin, bicycle wheels, roller 
bearings, turbines, locomotive equipment 
and steel tubing. 
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A new glass works is being built in 
South Africa that will make that country 
self-sufficient in glassware. Engineers 
have been sent to the U.S. and Britain 
to purchase equipment. In 1939, South 
Africa imported nearly $1,000,000 worth 
of glasses and jars, while manufacturing 
an equivalent amount domestically. 
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Greek tobacco producers are looking 
for new markets to replace Germany, 
which used to buy about half their total 
production. The British Government is 
buying 11,000,000 pounds of Greek to- 
bacco this year in an effort to put the 
industry back on its feet, but that absorbs 
only a sixth of the country’s output. 
Greek exporters are hopeful of selling a 
large part of the surplus to the United 
States. 3 
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The United States has sold 4,206 sur- 
plus noncombat aircraft to purchasers 
throughout the world for a total of $46,- 
000 000. Largest buyers are Britain with 
1,387, India 411, France 359, Australia 
237, Czechoslovakia 200, the Philippine 
Republic 128, Holland 125, Canada 124, 
and Sweden 11. 
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As part of a new trade treaty, Argen- 
tina is to buy $100,000,000 worth of 
Spain’s 1946 Government bonds, which 
carry interest at 3% per cent. Under the 
agreement, Argentina is granting Spain 
$90,000,000 in credit and agrees to sell 
her 700,000 tons of wheat during the 
next two years. 
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Denmark is planning a large-scale ex- 
port drive to correct an adverse trade 


balance. Emphasis is being placed on the . 


increasing of agricultural exports, which 
generally comprise 60 per cent of the 
countrys shipments abroad. Although 
cattle and hog stocks were cut during the 
war, Denmark has an exportable surplus 
of horses, which are in demand through- 
out Europe.- Trade agreements already 
have been concluded between Denmark 
and England, Poland and Russia. 








PAERCOID VISAFLAME 


THE LIGHT ACTUATED CONTROL) SYSTEM FOR 
DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL OIL BURNERS 





WHAT IT IS AND WHAT IT DOES 


The Mercoid Visaflame Oil Burner Control Sys- 
tem, meets the requirements of modern automatic 
fired boiler and furnace units. 


It supersedes the stack control, and actuates the 
control system direct from the light of the flame 
in the combust 2n chamber. The Visaflame bulb 
itself is a small, specially designed mercury 
switch that may be located in or alongside the 
burner draft tube, where it is exposed to the view 
of the flame. It closes its circuit in the presence 
of the light from the flame and opens its circuit 
when the flame is absent. 


The Visaflame Control System may be built within 
the burner, thereby enabling the manufacturer to 
feature a completely self-contained oil burner unit 


The dealer welcomes Visaflame equipped burners 
because there is less installation work and re- 
quires less service attention. The compact ap- 
pearance has greater sales appeal. 


It has been thoroughly tried and assures complete 
satisfaction. 


WHAT OTHERS SAY ABOUT IT 


“The dependable service we have had through 
the use of the Mercoid Visaflame Control through 
the past five years has decisively convinced our 
company that it is the safest and most dependable 
safety control we can secure.” 


‘We are pleased to advise that we have standard- 
ized on the use of Mercoid Visaflame Controls 
—as far as we have been able to ascertain, 
your Visaflames have given very satisfactory 
operation.” 


“We have found this instrument an exceedingly 
good one and are well satisfied with its perform- 
ance in every respect.” 


“We are glad to have this opportunity of telling 
you that the ensuing years since 1941 have proven 
further the dependability and value of the Visa- 
flame Controls. As one of the first manufacturers 
* to merchandise Visaflame equipped burners, we 
feel that we have a greater opportunity than most 
others to determine whether or not this new type 
control was an improvement and a benefit to the 
public. Time has proven this to be so in every 
respect.” 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN V-8 FOR FULL DETAILS 


. THE MERCOID CORPORATION 
; 4203 BELMONT AVE., CHICAGO 41, ILL. 
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Photographs in natural color of the world’s outstanding statesmen 
have appeared on World Report's covers. The latest to join our gallery 
of notables was Trygve Lie, Secretary-General of the United Nations, 
on the cover of this issue. 

Other personalities, from a dozen countries, who have appeared on 
our covers in life-like color photographs have included Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek and Communist Gen. Chou En-lai of China; Prime 
Minister Attlee, Foreign Secretary Bevin, Lord President of the Council 
Morrison and Winston Churchill of Great Britain; Generalissimo Stalin 
of Soviet Russia; Vice Premier Mikolajczk and Ambassador Lange of 
Poland; President Roxas of the Philippines; President Benes of Czecho- 
slovakia; President Aleman of Mexico; President Perén of Argentina; 
Minister for External Affairs Evatt of Australia; General De Gaulle of 
France, and Field Marshal Premier Smuts of South Africa. 

U.S. leaders on our covers have included Secretary of State Byrnes, 
Herbert Hoover, Senator Vandenberg, General Clay, Undersecretary 
of State Clayton, General “Beedle” Smith, General Marshall, and 
Eugene Meyer, President of the World Bank. 

And not the least interesting was the first color photograph ever 
made of the atomic bomb, bursting over Bikini Atoll. 

Many of these Kodachromes were the first ever made of the per- 
sonalities and were especially made for World Report. Others have 
been made, and will be made, for early issues to give you a continuing 
series of pictures in natural color of the men who are making the news 
of the world today. 


* * ¥ 


The full text of Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov’s speech before the 
General Assembly of the United Nations, a major pronouncement on 
the Soviet Union’s policies on the atomic bomb, disarmament, the veto, 
and other questions in the news, will be found on page 43. In keeping 
with our endeavor to present the texts of the significant speeches and 
official papers on international affairs, World Report will bring you 
other outstanding addresses as they are made before the U.N. 
Assembly. 


* * * 


Korea’s political and economic unrest is described by World Report’s 
Joe Fromm in an on-the-spot survey of the situation in what was once 
“The Land of the Morning Calm.” Fromm’s dispatch gives you the 
story of what’s going on along the 38th parallel, which divides “Soviet 
Korea” from “American Korea.” He also explains what the United 
States is doing to achieve peaceful settlement of Russo-American dif- 
ferences and to give the Koreans the peace and prosperity they deserve 
after so many years under the Japanese yoke. 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


For World Report 
Issue of November 12, 1946 
Volume 1, No. 26 


There is this to expect in looking ahead..... 

Russia, in a pinch, is likely to accept an independent regime for Trieste. 

U.S. may have to lay aside her ideas of free trade on the Danube. 

Not everything is to give way at once. There will be ups and downs, but a 
fair prospect exists that a basis for peace in Italy and Eastern Europe can be 
laid by the meetings in New York among U.S., Russia, Britain and France. 





In the changed world that seems to be emerging..... 

Germany is going to have to be given a chance to recover. 

Real question no longer is a revival, but control of that revival. 

That's to be the important decision; the time when Russia and the U.S. will 
have to show their hands; will have to decide whether they can do business jointly 
over the future of Europe. For Germany, revived, can hold the balance of power. 
You get an analysis of the German problem in a dispatch on page 10. 











In the meantime, the outlook for the United Nations is this: 

Sanctions against Spain are little more than a distant prospect. 

A break in diplomatic relations with Franco has a 50-50 chance of adoption. 
World disarmament, despite talk, is far from realization. 

Veto power enjoyed by Big Five in the U.N. is to Survive for the present. 
That's the most to expect as long as the U.N. is inits present condition. 

You get an analysis of where the U.N. Stands on page 7. 














Behind the British release of more Zionist leaders..... 

Informal soundings: are being taken about a future partition of Palestine. 

Jewish leaders would accept partition if their share were self-sufficient. 

Arabs are fearful that Jewish immigration would overflow any state lines. 

Chief difficulty is that, however frontiers are arranged, an Arab minority, 
perhaps 200,000, would be left within the boundaries of a Jewish state. 

In the soundings now in progress, there is a chance, admitted to be slight, 
but nevertheless a chance, of finding enough encouragement to bring Jews and 
Arabs into direct negotiations. The next public opportunity will be when a Brit- 
ish round table reconvenes in London in mid-December. 











Partition of Palestine can be part of a larger maneuver...ees 

Egypt is eager to be free of British troops, but to keep them within call. 
Britain is slow to get out of Egypt without a comparable base for defense. 
Alternative base for Britain would be facilities in a peaceful Palestine. 








(over) 
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WORLDGRAM=-= (Continued) 


Egypt is tempted to become active as a go=-between, to prevail upon Arabs to 
accept partition of Palestine with Britain locating bases in a Jewish state. 

These are signs that things are beginning to stir in the Middle East, that 
what appeared to be an impasse may begin:ito break. AS matters stand, they are 
no more than that, however, and optimism is restrained. 





Trends now are running less favorably for Russia in Iran..... 

Premier Ghavam feels strong enough to challenge pro-Russian politicians. 

Decision by Ghavam broke up a coalition Cabinet, called for an election. 

Strategy which failed Russia had aimed at a pre-election deal with Ghavam. 

Russia dislikes to have her followers isolated, made a target at the polls. 

In this developing situation, it is far from certain that elections can be 
carried out, that Russia will sit on the sidelines with the drift against her. 














Stocktaking related to the Orient suggests this much..... 
China is torn apart by internal bickering. Hope of unity is written off. 
Japan is making slow progress toward economic recovery. Food is better. 
Korea will stay divided across the middle, probably for a long time. You 
get an analysis of American efforts to rebuild Southern Korea on page 18. 
Philippines are rather prostrate, having a hard time digesting new power. 
Hong Kong, despite Chinese discontent, is making business brisk for Britain. 
Indochina is again Shipping rubber, but troubles with France are unsettled. 
Real recovery and rebuilding in Asia, return to anything like a stable 
basis, must wait for peace settlements. Yet there are few signs that much can be 
expected in China, for example, for the rest of 1946. 











As matters in India are working out.eece. 

Organized Moslems are moving cautiously in their new role in the Cabinet. 

Hindu politicians are drawing back from a showdown, from direct action. 

Chaos in Eastern Bengal seems to sober up both sides, to check extremists. 

The trend inclines toward better times in the months ahead. Unless famine 
develops ahead of new crops, India should begin to get on her own feet. 








In some of the other fields where things are happening..... 

Argentina is determined to maintain close ties with Franco's Spain. 

Food and money will be readily available to Spain on favorable terms. 

Spain, in return, is to Supply steel, machinery, finished goods, even arma- 
ments, if weapons can be produced in types and quantities required by Argentina. 

President Peron intends to parade Argentina's credit strength, to show off 
to the rest of South America and to maneuver for diplomatic advantages. 

In other words, Argentina is not to be frightened by general condemnation 
of Franco's regime. That, at least, is the official hope and expectation. Idea 
is that Argentina is strong enough to do business with Franco and to make a 
political profit out of her deliberate display of independence. 














There is this to watch in Chile, next door to Argentina..... 

Chile's Communists, with three Cabinet seats, are able to bore from within. 

New President attempts to keep his coalition Cabinet delicately balanced, 

Police powers, finances and external affairs remain in non-Communist hands. 

Chile's future course depends largely on how rapidly food shortages ease, on 
how soon an effective curb can be clamped on soaring prices. 
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STRANGE LANGUAGES. 
GOOD CUSTOMERS 


Trade speaks many languages in the Pacific world— Russian, 
Japanese, Chinese, Korean, and the English, Spanish and dialects 
of the Philippines. In all of these tongues, more and more busi- 
ness men are saying, “Ship the goods via Seattle or Tacoma.” 


The reason? These twin northwest seaports have highly efficient 
port facilities closest to the Orient—and they also have The Mil- 
waukee Road to serve them. With 11,000 miles of modern railroad 
extending from the midwest to its own ship-side docks on Puget 
Sound, The Milwaukee Road has the physical facilities to expedite 
the handling of export and import freight. 





It has, too, an organization of men thoroughly versed in foreign 
trade. If your future business plans include trade in the Pacific 
areas, you can get valuable assistance from this railroad. See your 

CHINESE FOR “Ship via The Milwaukee Road nearest Milwaukee Road representative or write R.'T. McSweeney, 
through Seattle or Tacoma” Oriental Traffic Manager, Room 780, Union Station, Chicago 6, Ill. 





THE MALWAUKEE ROAD 


Serving the gateways to Hawaii and the Far East 











kL is customary for many prominent American business men while 


traveling in Continental Europe to use The Chase Bank, Paris, as their 


financial headquarters. 


Paris is ready now to receive Americans visiting France on business or 

for other reasons of necessity . . . and, as restrictions gradually relax, the 

City of Light will be able once again to accommodate the tourist also. 
REBORN “CITY OF LIGHT” Now, as for many years before the war, The Chase Bank in Paris wel- 


comes its American friends with facilities for every form of banking 


An old friend service required by French-American commerce. 


. American business men at home who wish first-hand information from 
awalts you Europe can obtain it through the Chase National Bank in New York, which 
maintains continuous contact with its three London branches, with The 


Chase Bank in Paris and with correspondent banks in all parts of Europe. 


W hen in Paris, make the Chase your financial headquarters, 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


HEAD OFFICE: Pine Street corner of Nassau 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
LONDON: 6 Lombard Street - 51 Berkeley Square - Bush House, Aldwych 
Havana - San Juan - Panama - Colon - Cristobal - Balboa Offices of Representatives: Mexico City - Cairo - Bombay 
THE CHASE BANK 
41 Rue Cambon, entrance at 11 Boulevard de la Madeleine, Paris 


Shanghai - Hong Kong - Tientsin 
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CAN THE U.N. MAINTAIN PEACE? 
HURDLES THAT LIE IN ITS PATH 


Organization cannot make big powers 
settle differences that may arise. 
Reliance is placed in world opinion 


Reported from 
NEW YORK 


Issues that can make or break the 
United Nations now are out in the open 
for everyone to see, 

The two greatest of the military 
powers, the United States and the Soviet 
Union, propose that the world disarm 
and rely upon the U.N.’s international 
police force to maintain peace. At the 
same time, smaller nations question the 
ability of the U.N. to prevent World 
War III, by disarmament or any other 
means, so long as the big powers retain 
the right to veto restraints on their own 
actions. 

Both of these issues go to the 
heart of the world organization. They 
focus public attention on the record of 
the U.N. in its first year of life and on 
the limitations in its powers. An examina 
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tion that seeks to put the new organiza- 
tion in proper perspective is taking 
place. 

Hopes for peace through the U.N. are 
soaring once more as a result of the 
Russian and American proposals for 
world disarmament. Though the 51 mem- 
bers of the world body already had 
pledged themselves to “regulation of 
armament, and possible disarmament” 
when they signed the U. N. Charter last 
year, the Soviet action in calling for a 
“general reduction of armaments” came 
as a welcome surprise. U. S. endorsement 
of the Russian proposal, though with 
significant amendments, aroused still more 
applause. Unanimously, the steering com- 
mittee of the General Assembly voted to 
put the Soviet proposal on the Assembly’s 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY GETS BID FOR WORLD DISARMAMENT 
The Steering Committee voted unanimously to put Soviet proposal on Assembly’s agenda for debate 


agenda for debate and ultimate action by 
the Security Council. 

Question remains, however, whether 
the U.N. has the power to accomplish 
disarmament, or in general to preserve 
the peace. Though the agency is still in 
its infancy, launched into a world not yet 
at peace, nevertheless it has a charter and 
a record from which some idea of its 
possibilities can be drawn. Objective 
analysis should help to determine whether 
this new international machinery is to be 
viewed with optimism, pessimism, or 
possibly in some other light. 

q@ U. N. performance to date fore- 
shadows what this international organiza- 
tion can and cannot be expected to do. 

To begin with, the U. N. is an inter- 
national fact, an established organization 
of most of the nations on earth, in a 
world in which national sovereignties and 
rivalries easily might have prevented its 
birth. Failure of the League of Nations 
to prevent war could have convinced the 
world that no international body, dedi- 
cated to collective security, has a chance 
for success. Yet 51 nations have signed 
the U.N. Charter and are participating 
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actively. The further fact that these 51 
nations include the U.S. and Russia, the 
two most powerful, is one measure of the 
contrast with 1919, when the League of 
Nations was created. Neither Russia nor 
the U.S. joined the league at that time, 
and the U.S. always stayed outside. 

Voice of the world can make itself 
heard by means of the machinery of 
the U. N. Both the General Assembly and 
the Security Council, along with the 
several subagencies of the U. N., are pro- 
viding a forum in which small nations as 
well as big ones may state their griev- 
ances, their fears and their hopes. It is 
possible that it was this voice of the world 
that persuaded Russia, last spring, to 
withdraw her troops from Iran. 

Emergencies in human distress can be 
handled within the permanent machinery 
of the U.N. The organization now is 
debating how to take over the relief 
responsibilities of a temporary agency, 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration. The displaced per- 
sons of Europe are to become wards of 
the U.N. 

Economic supports and machinery for 
controlling fluctuations in world cur- 
rencies exist and have begun to operate 
through two of the U.N.’s specialized 
agencies, the World Bank and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. 

Long-range attack on the underlying 
causes of war is in preparation. Through 
such U.N. agencies as its Economic and 
Social Council, the nations are hammer- 
ing out plans to attack poverty, disease, 
ignorance, economic and social inequal- 
ities among peoples. 

As trustee, the U.N. is preparing it- 
self to provide international control for 
disputed Trieste, if the Council of For- 
eign Ministers finally includes such a 
provision in the peace treaty with Italy. 


The U.N.’s major role in this field, how- 
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MILITARY STAFF COMMITTEE OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


ever, is to supervise the administration of 
dependent areas and peoples throughout 
the world and to help them achieve in- 
dependence. A Trusteeship Council, pro- 
vided for in the Charter, is expected to be 
set up at the present session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

These are on the asset side of the 
U.N. ledger as accomplishments already 
recorded or as projects on which progress 
can be reported. 

@ U.N. failures, according to the record, 

bear more directly on the central pur- 
pose for which the organization was es- 
tablished, “to maintain international 
peace and security.” 

Conflicts between major powers have 
neither been averted nor resolved. Yet 
the hope of avoiding World War III lies 
in resolving such conflicts as those which 
have arisen, in the first year of the organ- 
ization’s life, over Iran and Greece. 

Out of five “threats to peace and secur- 
ity” dealt with by the Security Council 
up to now, only one was resolved. Con- 
troversy over the presence of French and 
British troops in Syria and Lebanon ended 
when both countries withdrew their 
forces peacefully. 

Issues brought before the Security 
Council in the cases of Iran, Greece, In- 
donesia and Spain remain, though only 
the Spanish issue at the moment is up for 
consideration. The General Assembly is 
now to debate what action, if any, should 
be taken by the U.N. against Spain for 
continuing in office a Government the 
Allies formally have labeled pro-Axis. 

The incidents that brought Iran, 
Greece and Indonesia before the Security 
Council have faded into the background, 
but the underlying conflicts have not dis- 
appeared. Russia and the Anglo-Ameri- 
can powers are still at loggerheads over 
economic, political and military controls 
in these areas. 








A world armed force under the aegis of 
the United Nations is still more of a hope 
than a fact. The initial earmarking of 
troops, planes and ships has not yet been 
done. 

“At the beginning of April,” U. S. Dele- 
gate Warren R. Austin in his maiden 
speech told the General Assembly, “four 
of the five members of the Military Staff 
Committee made specific proposals con- 
cerning the principles which should 
govern the negotiation of these agree- 
ments. In September, the Soviet Union 
submitted for the first time a statement 
of its views on the problem.” The Russian 
statement, however, was concerned pri- 
marily with asking where and under what 
conditions the U.N. forces would be 
used. 

A Soviet proposal for world disarm- 
ament now is to be added to the agenda 
of the Military Staff Committee, assum- 
ing the proposal wins the approval of the 
General Assembly. Before this can hap- 
pen, though, U.S. amendments to the 
declaration offered by Soviet Foreign 
Minister Vyacheslav Molotov are to be 
debated. 

Differences between the Soviet and 
U.S. proposals are wide. Molotov asks 
for a general reduction of armaments, 
including abolition of atomic energy as 
a military weapon, but does not specify 
how the goal shall be reached or en- 
forced. (See text, page 43.) Austin, 
speaking for the U. S., pointedly Proposes 
a disarmament accompanied by U.N. 
inspection and control. 

Atomic control, like the U. N.’s police 
force, has bogged down in deep differ- 
ences of opinion between Russia and the 
rest of the world. Soviet preference is for 
outlawing the atomic bomb by treaty, 
leaving it to the nations to detect and 
control violations, under the honor sys- 
tem. Russia, so far, will have none of the 





Arms cut would place reliance upon an international police force to maintain the peace 
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U.S. plan which calls for international 
inspection and control. 

¢] U.N. impotence in resolving the 
major disputes that have come before it 
or in forcing an agreement on such issues 
as the control of atomic energy can be 
traced to the simple fact that the organi- 
zation has no power to settle differences 
between big nations. 

Trygve Lie, Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, puts it this way. “Under 
the terms of the Charter which bestowed 
the right of veto upon each of the five 
principal powers, the United Nations has 
not been placed in a position to pass judg- 
ment on differences between the principal 
powers against the wishes of any one 
power. That means the powers must 
order their differences among them- 
selves.” 

If the big nations cannot compose their 
differences, however, the U.N. has no 
power to make them. An attempt by 
even a majority of the Security Council 
can be blocked by the veto of any one 
of the Big Five. 

So far, Russia has exercised the right 

of veto nine times in disputes before the 
Security Council. It is in an at:empt to 
persuade Russia to use the veto “rarely,” 
as contemplated at San Francisco, that 
the other nations have prompted a full- 
dress debate on the veto in the General 
Assembly. Proposals to amend the 
Charter by removing the veto, the big 
powers have let it be known, would be 
met by a veto of the amendment. 
@ What is left of the U. N.’s equipment 
for maintaining peace, therefore, is its 
machinery for airing disputes. The pres- 
sure of world opinion, magnified by the 
sounding board of the United Nations, is 
relied on to persuade the major powers to 
settle peacefully differences that can lead 
to war, but which the U.N., as things 
stand, is powerless to resolve. 


. 
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THE SECURITY COUNCIL IN SESSION 


“WE NEED COURAGE TO CARRY ON’—LIE 


The following statement from Trygve Lie, Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, was made especially for World Report: 

We have had difficulties, but that is not astonishing. As long as 
people discuss their problems publicly, there is hope. We have to pay 
for public discussions. They bring differences into the open which 
were as bad and as deep 25 years ago. Then many of them were known 
only to a few people, because discussions were secret. Blunders always 
will be made. Some wars have been the result of blunders. If they 
come up publicly at the international conference table, their effect 
can be cushioned, they are prevented from running away with us, 
they can be repaired. 

In a way, the U. N. has the same difficulties as any other big or- 
ganization in which people with different interests and ideas try to 
co-operate. It is the same thing in business and trade-union associations. 
At times somebody may be tempted to slam the door. Yet, common 
interest generally brings the members together again. As long as we 
remain realistic and practical, such differences can be straightened out. 
But we must be realistic and practical and not lose time with un- 
necessary formalities. 

The more young people we have in our discussions, the better: 
People with young minds who have had hard experiences themselves, 
who know that you cannot build with niceties and polite talk. Engi- 
neers, physicians, businessmen and labor organizers are likely to take 
our conflicts in their stride, to minimize them on the lofty plane of ab- 
stract principles. 

The U. N. represents a new departure, a new method. Its method 
is closer in some ways to the practical methods of business and labor 
organizations than to those of a state. 

America has the right human climate for the U. N. because people 
now are actively interested in world affairs. The American self-made 
man who has come up the rough way looks at international issues 
mainly from a practical point of view. He is not easily discouraged. 
And we need courage to carry on. We may sometimes feel as if the 
water were up to our heads, but I am sure we can keep our heads 
above the water. 


TRYGVE LIE 
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TOP ISSUES OF GERMAN TREATY 
ARE UNIFICATION AND REPARATIONS 


Polish border is third major problem. 
Allies must make broad concessions 
before agreement can be achieved 


Reported from LONDON, PARIS, 
BERLIN and WASHINGTON 


The occupying powers are in- 
tensifying talk of a unified Germany, but 
differences among them now are push- 
ing actual unification farther away. Major 
concessions by the victors will be neces- 
sary to bring the four zones of Germany 
back together. 

Russia has put a reparations price 
on German unity that the U.S. finds 
impossible to accept. The Russians have 
refused to allow the former enemy a 
centralized banking system, regarded 
as essential by Britain and the U.S. 
Now there is some evidence that the 
Soviet Union may try to strip its zone of 
industrial strength and man power, then 
put what is left into a weak but unified 
Germany. 

In addition, there remains the 
vital and unsettled question of Germany’s 
Eastern border. 

This is the atmosphere in which the 
Foreign Ministers of Russia, Britain, 
France and the U.S. will meet in New 
York to try to work out concrete proposals 
for a peace treaty with Germany. U. S. 
Secretary of State James F. Byrnes has 
made it clear that the U. S. will insist on 
clearing away the obstacles to unification 
before treaty terms enter the discussion. 
@ Reparation demands are turning out 
to be the obstacle most difficult to remove. 
On this point the views of Russia and 
those of the U.S. and Britain are far 
apart. Each faction is determined to 
stick to its own ideas. 

Russia demands reparations payments 
from the current production of German in- 
dustry. Her diplomats suggest that the 
level of German industry be _ boosted 
above the limit set by the Allied agree- 
ment if necessary to give the Germans 
the means of making payment. Soviet 
policy would exclude from reparations 
the products of Russian-owned plants in 
Germany. 

The U.S. and Britain oppose Russia’s 
demand because it would divert German 
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exports which, otherwise, could be used 
to reduce occupation costs. In addition, 
the U.S. attitude is that the Russian 
plan would require the rebuilding of Ger- 
man industry to the point where that 
country once again could develop the 
means of rearming for war. 

France also will fight any proposal to 

centralize German economy if it carries 
with it any loophole through which the 
Germans could slip to rearmament in the 
future. 
@ Background to the German situation 
shows the problem that must be overcome 
before the occupying powers can ap- 
proach actual negotiations on a treaty. 
The following is an analysis of the policy 
each is following: 

Russia is in serious need of manu- 
factured goods to bolster her war-dev- 
astated economy. Some of these articles 
are now being supplied from the Soviet 
zone of Germany. But both Britain and 
the U.S. stopped shipments of plants 
from the Western zones in an effort to 
force the Russians to agree to the treat- 
ment of Germany as an economic unit. 

To obtain resumption of these ship- 
ments the Soviet Union has been re- 
ported as willing to approach German 
unification. However, under the Potsdam 
Agreement, reparations removals from 
Germany were to be only in the form of 
industrial equipment. The Russians have 
asked for reparations in the form of manu- 
factured goods from the U. S. and British 
zones. 

Russia also wants to retain factories in 
Eastern Germany operated by the Soviet 
Commercial Corporation. Foreign Minis- 
ter V. M. Molotov will ask that these 
plants be excluded from consideration in 
determining the German level of industry. 
The Russians insist that these factories are 
actually reparations, but have not been 
removed to the Soviet Union because of 
the shortage of technicians. 

The Russians want to retain facilities 


in their zone to balance the industrial 
strength of the Ruhr. Soviet authorities 
already have asked for a voice in the 
control of Ruhr industry, but the request 
was rejected by the Western allies pend- 
ing an agreement on treating Germany as 
a whole. 

The Russians will hold out for a place 
on whatever international body is set up 
to control the Ruhr and Rhineland. The 
Western powers may accede to this de- 
mand only if industry in the Russian zone 
is permitted to produce for exports to be 
used in cutting the costs of occupation 
for all countries. 

Politically, the Russians want a Ger- 
many friendly to the Soviet Union. It is 
still a matter of debate whether the Rus- 
sians believe that to be friendly a country 
must be Communist-controlled. If the 
Soviet Union agrees to a unified Germany, 
the barriers between the zones will be 
broken down. Travel across zonal frontiers 
both by occupation personnel and by Ger- 
man Officials will be necessary for ad- 
ministrative purposes. This would permit 
information from the Western zones to 
filter eastward and may weaken Russia’s 
influence over Eastern Germany. 

For Russia, the decision on Germany 
will be based on whether economic neces- 
sities outweigh political considerations. 

French policy on Germany could not 
be definitely established until after the 
elections on November 10. However, the 
French position will be determined by 
economic and strategic factors. 

France, like Great Britain and the U. S., 
is finding the costs of occupation burden- 
some. French occupation authorities al- 
ready have orders to prepare their zone 
for unification with those of Britain and 
the U. S. 

Prompting French co-operation is the 
need for Ruhr coal, which the British are 
increasingly reluctant to export until some 
form of unification is achieved. 

To protect themselves from future at- 
tacks by Germany, the French want to 
separate the Ruhr from the rest of Ger- 
many. They oppose any plan calling for 
a politically unified Germany capable of 
employing nationally organized indus- 
tries. Knowing that the other three powers 
oppose an independent Ruhr, France may 
be willing to accept some form of inter- 
national regulation. 
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In New York, the French will propose 
that control of the Ruhr be restricted to 
Belgium, Holland, Luxembourg and 
France. Britain and the U.S. probably 
will insist that the occupying powers be 
included. 

Britain will oppose any proposals for 
the internationalization of the Ruhr. The 
British consider the Ruhr to be the eco- 
nomic key to Western Europe, and 
believe its separation from the rest of 
Germany would destroy all possibilities 
of creating a democratic and peaceful 
nation. 

The British recommend the socializa- 
tion of the industries of the Ruhr. They 
believe that under a central German ad- 
ministration, directed by the Allies, sufh- 
cient control to guard against remilitariza- 
tion could be exercised. 

Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin plans 
to make special attempts to obtain unifi- 
cation of all Germany for economic pur- 
poses. Britain insists that an export-import 
balance be created for the country as a 
whole before reparations are collected. 
The mounting costs of occupation to the 
British taxpayers strongly influence this 
policy. 

The United States is similarly influ- 
enced by financial considerations. Secre- 
tary Byrnes is anxious to reduce occupa- 
tion costs by unifying the zones and re- 
moving the bulk of occupation forces. 

The U.S. will agree to such control 
over German industry, particularly the 
Ruhr and Rhineland, as is necessary for 
security purposes. U.S. policy is based 
on the Potsdam Agreement, which limits 
the production level of German industry. 
However, Byrnes does not favor any con- 
trols that would subject the Ruhr and 
Rhineland to the domination of outside 
powers. 

Reparations will provide the biggest 
difference between the views of the U. S. 
and Russia. In his statement of U.S. 
policy at Stuttgart, Byrnes pointed out 
that there is no provision in the Potsdam 
Agreement for reparations in the form of 
current production, as demanded by 
Russia. However, he did not close the 
door to further discussion of the subject. 

Also, Byrnes is strongly opposed to Rus- 

sian suggestions that factories in the 
Eastern zone of Germany, now being 
operated by the Soviet Commercial Cor- 
poration, be eliminated from calculations 
in determining the level of German in- 
dustry. 
@ Agreement in New York can be 
reached only through major concessions 
by all the powers. Three previous at- 
tempts have been made to reach some 
compromise on Germany but thus far 
agreement on peace treaty terms is as re- 
mote as it was the day the Nazis surren- 
dered. The success of the fourth attempt 
is to hinge largely on whether the de- 
feated Germany can be _ reconstructed 
from four zones and set up as a going 
concern, 
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U.S. ARMY FOOD FOR HUNGRY GERMANS 
Unification of zones will aid reconstruction and cut occupation costs 
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LABOR SHORTAGES STALL DRIVE 
FOR RECONSTRUCTION OF EUROPE 


Axis nations have surplus man power, 
but Allies lack skilled workmen 
to restore needed productivity 


Reported from PARIS, BRUSSELS, 
BERLIN and WASHINGTON 


Severe shortages of labor now are 
to slow down the reconstruction and eco- 
nomic recovery of liberated Europe. 
“Help Wanted” signs are replacing the 
“Job Wanted” ads of a year ago in al- 
most every Allied country. 

Europe has: fewer workers than 
before the war, but more are needed to- 
day than in 1938 to achieve prewar levels 
of production. Labor productivity has 
declined sharply in the last seven years. 

Industrial recovery has brought 
some countries up against the over-all 
limit of available man power, though 
production is still below prewar. In 
countries where recovery has been less 
rapid, the over-all labor supply still is 
adequate, but ‘serious shortages in key 
skills are hampering output. 

Europe’s supply of skilled workers has 
been reduced seriously in the last seven 
years by casualties, inability to train 
young people during the war, imprison- 
ment of collaborators with technical skills 
and diversion of labor to black markets 
and other distributive enterprises. 

Productivity of European labor has 
been cut heavily by destruction and de- 
terioration of machinery, loss of skills, 
undernourishment and low morale. 


More than 4,000,000 German pris- 

oners of war still are being used for labor 
in Russia, France, Britain, Belgium and 
other Allied countries. But their efficiency 
is low, and they cannot redress the short- 
age of skilled workers. Their departure, 
however, would place an added strain on 
recovery and Allied governments are re- 
luctant to send them home. 
@ France has eased her man-power 
problems by the use of 665,000 prisoners 
of war. But although industrial produc- 
tion is only about 80 per cent of the 1938 
level, labor shortages already are limit- 
ing output in coal mining, textiles and 
the building industry. Greater difficul- 
ties lie ahead. 

Industrial plant left intact in France, 
or restored since liberation, is sufficient 
to reach or exceed 1938 production. Lack 
of coal is the primary block now, but, as 
fuel supplies increase, man power will 
become the major problem. The limits 
of the labor force will be approached 
for industry generally when output 
reaches 90 per cent of prewar levels. 

The Four Year Plan, which calls for 
doubling industry’s present output by 
1950, faces tremendous difficulties over 
labor supply. France’s Labor Ministry 





estimated several months ago that 3,000,- 
000 more workers would have to be 
recruited and that 1,000,000 skilled 
workers would have to be trained in the 
next four years. 

Of these, 250,000 will be needed for 
the metals industries, 280,000 for con- 
struction work, 300,000 for textiles and 
170,000 for other enterprises. More than 
750 training centers will have to be es- 
tablished, compared to 120 opened in 
the last two years. 

Immigration may provide some skilled 
labor, but most immigrants will need 
training. France relied on workers from 
other countries to maintain her declining 
population before the war. Now, with 
her population reduced by 1,400,000 
since 1939, France is encouraging im- 
migration again. Between 1,000,000 and 
2,000,000 Italians, Swiss and Dutch are 
wanted in the next 10 years. 

Mechanization of agriculture could 
provide France with another 1,000,000 
factory workers without cutting food 
output. Efforts to recruit women and to 


increase the efficiency of machinery 


through modernization also are being 
made. 
@ Belgium has run head on into a gen- 
eral shortage of labor in essential indus- 
tries. Most seriously affected are coal 
mining, building and some sections of the 
textile industry. Lack of coal miners is 
hampering recovery in other industries, 
which are short of fuel. Pig-iron produc- 
tion in August was only two thirds the 
prewar figure. 

As many miners as were employed 
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before the war are now at work in Bel- 
gium’s coal mines, but their productivity 
in August was only three fourths the 
prewar output. Before the war, a quarter 
of Belgium’s 120,000 coal miners were 
immigrants—Poles, Italians, Czechs and 
others. These aliens left during the war 
and have been replaced by German 
prisoners. 

The Belgians are trying to import free 
laborers from Poland, Italy and Switzer- 
land to increase production and even- 
tually to replace the inefficient PWs. 
A novel contract has been signed with 
Italy for 50,000 miners to be provided 
at the rate of 1,000 a week. In return, 
Italy is to be furnished three and a half 
tons of coal per month for each man, 
or about one-fifth the output of the aver- 
age miner. Housing difficulties, however, 
may force modification of the scheme. 
q Czechoslovakia has recovered only 
partially from the effects of the war, 
which destroyed $11,000,000,000 worth 
of property. Over-all labor shortages are 
not expected until next year. 

Dislocations, however, are resulting 
from deportation of 2,500,000 Sudeten 
Germans, including thousands of skilled 
laborers from the mining, glass, textile, 
porcelain, chemical and toy-making in- 
dustries. Man-power shortages now ap- 
pearing in these industries are expected 
to become widespread before the Gov- 
ernment’s “Two Year Plan” can be car- 
ried out. 

The program calls for production 
levels 10 per cent above the prewar fig- 
ures by the end of 1948. To achieve this, 
Czechoslovakia will need 112,600 more 
industrial workers, 195,300 new em- 
ployes in trade, banking and transporta- 


tion and 223,500 more agricultural 
laborers. 


@ Norway is encountering serious short- 
ages of labor in almost every field except 
for a few export industries whose markets 
abroad have not yet revived. Reconstruc- 
tion is so handicapped that the most op- 
timistic estimates indicate that it will be 
1950 before prewar standards of living 
are restored. 

@ Holland, which has achieved only 76 
per cent of prewar production in agri- 











culture and industry, is confronted with 
some unemployment in export industries, 
but acute labor shortages in stock-breed- 
ing, in building trades, and in the cloth- 
ing, textile, metal, leather, oilcloth and 
rubber industries. 
@ The Axis countries, on the other hand, 
are so far behind in industrial recovery 
that unemployment is widespread. Italy, 
which had a prewar surplus of popula- 
tion, has 2,500,000 unemployed. Millions 
are only partially employed. Others are 
“under-employed”—working at jobs far 
below their maximum skill or on farms, 
where the population greatly exceeds that 
needed to feed the country. Even when 
industrial production reaches the prewar 
level, Italy will have a large surplus of 
labor and much emigration is expected. 

Germany’s unemployment will con- 
tinue for a long time if the Potsdam 
Agreement is carried out. British officials 
estimate that present plans for curtail- 
ment of Germany's heavy industry will 
mean unemployment for 2,500,000 to 
3,500,000 Germans even after production 
reaches the allowed level. 

Austria and Hungary face problems of 
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GERMAN WAR PRISONERS AID BRITISH RECONSTRUCTION 
Although their efficiency is low, shipping them home would retard recovery 


unemployment and underemployment 
growing out of low production and infla- 
tion but will have a chance to recover 
when occupation ends. 

@ Transfer of population from these 
countries and from Greece, where there 
is a labor surplus, to the shortage areas 
is one answer to Europes man-power 
problem proposed by a committee of the 
United Nations Economic and Social 
Council. 

Allied countries, however, are unwill- 
ing to accept Germans, except as prison- 
ers of war. Greeks, Hungarians and Aus- 
trians are unwilling to leave home in 
large numbers. Italians are willing to emi- 
grate and many countries may take them, 
but this will provide only partial relief 
until the productivity of Europe’s work- 
men is raised by modernization of equip- 
ment and restoration of skills and physical 
health. Vast programs of training, par- 
ticularly for special skills, foremen and 
engineers, also are needed. 

The outlook is that labor shortages will 
hamper European countries for a long 
time in their efforts to regain prewar 
standards of living for their people. 
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FIGHTING ON 2 CONTINENTS MARS 
EFFORT TO BRING PEACE TO WORLD 


Internal conflicts in 11 countries 
take many lives, but U. N. Charter 
prevents agency from intervening 


Efforts by world diplomats to 
make and maintain peace are marred by 
the fact that many soldiers and civilians 
have died in battles in Europe and Asia 
since the World War ended last year. 

Thousands of lives have been lost 
in conflicts on two continents without 
more than passing mention in debates of 
the United Nations and the Council of 
Foreign Ministers. 

Some of this fighting, as in China, is 
full civil war between organized armies. 
In other places, such as India, civilians 
are the chief participants. At other points, 
like Palestine, the deaths come in revolts 
against established authority. 

@ Violence has splotched the postwar 
world with blood in at least a dozen places 
without getting on the U. N. agenda. 

China is where the casualties are 
heaviest because the forces involved on 
both sides run into millions of men. 

Government troops of Generalissimo 
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CAPTURED BY NATIONALISTS IN CHINA’S CIVIL WAR 


Chiang Kai-shek, fresh from a victory 
at the major base of Kalgan, now are 
trying to wrest Chefoo and other ports on 
the northern coast of the Shantung Pen- 
insula from the Communists. The battles 
overshadow peace efforts by U.S. Gen- 
eral of the Army George C. Marshall. 

The issues in this war never have been 
raised in the United Nations. Russia has 
approached to the edge of the quarrel by 
asking that all nations report what troops 
they have on the soil of nonenemy coun- 
tries. This is partly aimed at the presence 
of U.S. marines in China. But the basic 
issue of what power the Communists 
shall have in China, where the only 
legally recognized government is the 
Nationalist Kuomintang, has not been 
brought out into open international de- 
bate. The Chinese Communists recently 
radioed an appeal to the United Nations, 
but only Chiang Kai-shek’s Government 
has standing in the Assembly. 
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U.N. Charter calls for “hands-off” policy in domestic troubles of members 
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The Dutch East Indies have been the 
scene of intermittent fighting since Japan 
surrendered. After British troops began 
withdrawing, the conflict involved Indo- 
nesian Nationalists and Dutch troops. 
Peace negotiations under British auspices 
have brought a partial truce between the 
Dutch and their subjects. 

The bloody dispute came before the 
U.N. when the Ukraine charged last 
spring that the situation in the Indies was 
a threat to international peace. After heated 
debate, the Security Council dropped 
the Ukrainian charges. Settlement of the 
fighting is left up to the British, the 
Dutch and the Indonesian Nationalists. 

French Indochina is relatively quiet 
now, but in the first months after Japan’s 
surrender, the French colony was torn 
by battles between the French and a 
native nationalist movement, the Viet 
Nam. French soldiers and civilians and 
many natives died in pitched battles be- 
fore a truce was arranged. Now the 
French are working out a new form of 
government for Indochina that will an- 
swer some of the Viet Nam demands. The 
dispute never came before the U.N. 

On the Indochinese frontier, there 
was fighting this spring between the 
French and the Siamese over a strip of 
Indochinese territory that had been given 
to Siam by Japan and that Indochina 
wanted returned. Siam appealed its case 
to the United Nations, but now the land 
will be given back to Indochina by direct 
negotiation between the two countries. 

India still is in the grip of a communal 
war between Hindus and Moslems, 
struggling for power in the future govern- 
ment of India. Deaths in a few days of 
rioting in Calcutta in August exceeded 
5,000. The situation is handled by Brit- 
ain and Indian leaders alone. It never has 
been brought up in the United Nations. 
A trip by Mohandas K. Gandhi, the 
Hindu leader, to Calcutta last week was 
matched by a fresh outbreak of fatal 
street battles. India has a seat in the 
U.N. but has not used it to try to solve 
the country’s internal troubles. 

Iran’s Government in the last few 
weeks has fought tribesmen in the South 
and now is fighting Kurdish tribes in the 
North. In the South there were charges 
of British interference, in the North there 
are charges that the Russians back the 
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Kurds. While the U.N. did take action 
on the presence of Russian troops in 
Iran, and the matter still is on the Coun- 
cil’s agenda, no mention has ever been 
made in the U.N. of these tribal wars 
that weaken Iran’s central Government. 

Palestine has been torn by Zionist 
violence against British troops, and now 
the Arabs introduce a new complication— 
Futuwah, a Palestine Arab army. The 
most lethal outbreak of Jewish violence 
was the bombing of the King David Hotel 
in Jerusalem, killing or wounding 150 
persons. The fighting and casualties are 
on commando scale. Almost every day a 
few Jews or British soldiers lose their 
lives. High point of recent violence was 
the bombing of the Jerusalem railroad 
station. 

The Palestine issue has not come be- 
fore the United Nations except in passing 
mention. The reason is that neither Arabs, 
Jews, British nor Americans feel that they 
can gain anything now by putting the 
problem before a world forum. So settle- 
ment of conflicting aims in the Holy 
Land remains for the time being up to 
the British Government. An Arab threat 
to make it a U.N. issue has not been 
carried out. 

Greece is the scene of Europe’s biggest 
postwar battles. A Royalist Government 
has been battling Communist-led guer- 
rillas since 1944 in a struggle marked by 
executions, arrests, mass killings and 


pitched battles between police, troops 
and left-wing irregulars. Slavic neighbors 
to the north of Greece are said to have 
taken a hand in the fighting. 

The Ukraine spokesman in the U.N. 
lost an attempt to put the matter before 
the Security Council, and now Russia 
wants Britain to give an accounting of 
the troops she has in Greece. But efforts 
toward civil peace in Greece remain in 
Greek hands, aided by British advice. 

Trieste is a trouble spot that is get- 
ting full attention from the Foreign Min- 
isters of the Big Four but has not come 
before the United Nations. Issues arising 
from casualties in the brief “airplane in- 
cident” between Yugoslavia and the 
United States were handled directly be- 
tween the two countries. Riots between 
Slavs and Italians in the city of Trieste 
are a police problem for the British and 
American troops who occupy the city. 
Political rivalry in the city goes on, taking 
its toll of lives, while the Big Four at- 
tempt to work out a statute to govern the 
city internationally. As long as Trieste 
remains a problem for the Council of 
Foreign Ministers, it will not arise in the 
United Nations. 

Elsewhere in Europe, Italy and Po- 
land have been the scenes of battles be- 
tween insurgent bands and the consti- 
tuted governments. In Italy, former 
partisans of left-wing sympathies have 
defied Government authority in some 
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northern sections. It is estimated that in 
the Emilia region alone, some 30,000 
political murders have been committed 
in the last year. In Poland, a rightist un- 
derground has intermittently fought the 
Communist-led Government. Political 
murders and pogroms against Jews have 
been frequent. In none of these cases 
does the U.N. play a part. They are 
internal questions for the Italian and 
Polish governments. 

The Philippines, experiencing a new 
independence, have been a civil battle- 
field. An anti-Government group, called 
the Hukbalahaps, has declared a small- 
scale civil war against the Philippine 
Army in Central Luzon Island. Casualties 
have been estimated to number nearly 
1,000. Here again the issue is an internal 
one—armed peasants against the Phil- 
ippine Government. It is not a question 
for the peace machinery of the world. 
@ The U.N. Charter insures in its first 
chapter that the United Nations shall 
have no right to interfere in domestic 
troubles of its members. That is why 
many of these violent outbreaks do not 
get a hearing in the world forum, and 
why some get a hearing but no action. 

The prospect is that soldiers and civil- 
ians in many trouble spots in Europe and 
Asia will continue to die in disputes, 
some of them on the scale of full civil 
wars, while the United Nations continues 
its efforts to build a peace of permanence. 
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LACK OF STEEL FORCES 
CUT IN BRITISH EXPORTS 


Reduction in allocations expected 
to cause decline in manufacture of 


finished goods for overseas trade 


Reported from 
LONDON 


Steel supplies are getting so short 
in Great Britain that exports are to suffer. 

Diversion of steel to home uses 
may mean that British exports, as a 
whole, are reaching a ceiling. The up- 
ward trend of industrial production in 
Britain may falter unless more steel can 
be made available. 

Countries anxious to buy British 
steel will find it harder to do so. 

The seriousness of the steel situation in 

Britain has escaped general notice. An 
apparently isolated fact provides the tip- 
off: Next year’s allocations of sheet steel 
for automobile manufacturers are-to be 
only half of what they require and will 
cut exports of cars. There are indications 
that allocations of other types of steel used 
in export products also are to be cut. 
Such decisions are drastic in this period 
when Britain is doing everything possible 
to push up exports and balance her over- 
seas trade. 
@ Supply difficulties stem mainly from 
the slump in imports of steel into Britain, 
although British production could be 
better. 

Imports of raw and finished steels are 
estimated at 500,000 tons this year, only 
one third of prewar. It is this deficiency of 
1,000,000 tons that is causing trouble. It 
is hoped that imports can be stepped up 
to 3,000,000 tons next year. That will not 
be easy. The U. S. has little to spare and 
Europe has less. 

Production problems in Great Britain’s 
steel mills center around three bottle- 
necks: men, machines and materials. 

Labor shortages are showing up in 
several branches of the iron and steel in- 
dustry. For instance, foundries are des- 
perately short of workers. This means that 
castings, so important in the housing pro- 
gram and in the field of household appli- 
ances, are short. 

Tin-plate mills, too, are struggling 
along with only 56 per cent as many work- 
ers as before the war. 
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Over all, the steel industry is some- 
what better manned than before the war, 
but production per worker has fallen off. 

Machinery for making steel in many 
cases is outdated. Continuous mills, such 
as are used in the U. S., are needed, Brit- 
ish steel men admit. Extensive moderniza- 
tion, particularly in the furnaces and 
sheet and tin-plate mills, is planned. The 
industry has a $675,000,000 program for 
modernization. Forty per cent of existing 
facilities are to be replaced, but there 
will be a net gain of 2,000,000 tons in 
capacity over a period of seven and a half 
years. But this is only in the blueprint 
stage. 

At present, production in most branches 
of the industry is close to capacity. But 
obsolescent machinery means man power 
is being wasted. 

Materials shortages are becoming more 
pressing. The worst of these is coal. Not 
only are coal output and stocks at low 
levels but quality is deteriorating. This is 
serious in steel making. 

Also, iron ore now must be imported in 
increasing quantities. There have been 
delays in shipping. 

Despite all these difficulties, steel pro- 
duction thus far this year is running at an 
annual rate of 12,500,000 ingot tons, 
approximating the prewar level. ° 

@ Consumption in Britain is outstripping 
supply so that stocks of raw steel have 
dwindled for many months. The British 
hope to stop this trend by diverting steel 
destined for export to home uses. 

The home market in 1939 absorbed 
about 12,800,000 tons of British steel, but 
in the second quarter this year received 
steel at an annual rate of only 10,600,000 
tons. 

In Britain today, sheet steel is the short- 
est item. Housing has first priority on 
sheet steel. It is because of this urgent 
demand that automobile manufacturers 
will not get enough steel for their needs. 

More of the heavy steels are also 
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BRITAIN’S PLIGHT 
Old equipment wastes man power 


needed badly in shipbuilding, plant re- 
building, railroad and power-plant re- 
habilitation. 

The export market is to be bled to 
furnish more steel for domestic uses, 
Thus, new allocations will divert large 
quantities of heavy steels, strip, tubes and 
sheets from direct exports. 

Earlier this year, it had been planned 


‘to use 2,500,000 tons of British steel for 


export purposes. Now the British Govern- 
ment has come to the reluctant decision 
that the export allocations next year can 
be only 1,250,000 tons. 

Steel enters into so many products for 
export that reduced allocations will affect 
Britain’s export trade on a wide front. 
Continuation of the favorable trends 
shown by exports of iron and steel and 
their manufactures, including motor ve- 
hicles, thus appears doubtful. 

Cutbacks in British exports of steel will 

hit a number of countries hard, partic- 
ularly Holland, Denmark, Argentina and 
the British countries. There is little chance 
of their buying much steel elsewhere. 
About their only hope is that consump- 
tion of steel in the United States will de- 
cline in the future to the point where 
U.S. producers would be able to increase 
their sales abroad. 
@ The immediate prospects for steel in 
Britain are not bright. The coal problem is 
likely to get worse before it gets better. 
Recruiting workers, particularly for the 
foundries and tin-plate mills, is going 
slowly. Modernization of mills has been 
held up by the indecision of the Govern- 
ment regarding nationalization of the steel 
industry. Efforts to increase steel imports 
may not be too successful. 

The upshot is that further increases in 
industrial production in Britain and in 
exports will be difficult to achieve in com- 
ing months, if both steel and coal con- 
tinue short. 
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REFORMS FOR VENEZUELA SPURRED 
BY LIBERALS’ VICTORY AT POLLS 


Political and economic improvements 
are indicated, barring possibility of 
Army coup or split in party ranks 


Reported from 
CARACAS 


The ruling party of Venezuela 
now is drawing on unexpected strength 
lat the polls to put additional push be- 
hind its political and economic reforms 
for the country. 

Progressive projects already un- 
der way or existing on paper are receiv- 
ing further attention, and reform prin- 
ciples are to find their way into the con- 
stitution that will be drafted unless seri- 
ous trouble develops. 

Under its program, outside in- 
vestors expect to be secure in their own- 
ership of oil properties worth half a bil- 
lion dollars, but they may encounter 
labor and tax complications. 

The party, Accién Democratica, re- 
ceived the green light from voters at the 
election of members to a Constituent 
Assembly on October 27. Acci6n Demo- 
cratica won four fifths of the seats. Copei 
and Uniédn Democratica Republicana, 
more conservative parties, finished second 
and third. And Communists, who had 
waged a showy campaign, won less than a 
third of the 16 seats they expected to get. 

The Assembly will meet soon to adopt 
a new constitution. It also will choose an 
interim administration to replace the pro- 
visional Government of President Rémulo 
Betancourt, Accién Democratica chief, in 
power since the October 1945 revolution. 
Later, the people will elect a President. 
@ Political reforms hold No. 1 place 
on Accién Democratica’s program. Ruled 
for 35 years by Dictator Juan Vicente 
Gomez and subject to periodic revolu- 
tions, Venezuela has been accustomed to 
dishonesty and violence. | 

First move of the Betancourt Govern- 
ment toward political reform was the 
prosecution of 160 former officials on 
graft charges. Its most important step, 
however, was the holding of the October 
27 elections. All citizens over 18, except 
criminals and members of the armed 
forces, were eligible to vote, and most 
of them exercised the right. 


@ Primary economic objective of the 
party is tu enable all Venezuelans to have 
enough food. Venezuela now imports 
foodstuffs heavily. Prices are out of the 
reach of the lower classes. 

The Government wants to stimulate 
food production, introduce modern meth- 
ods of farming and build roads to connect 
productive areas with population centers. 
It is willing to spend $100,000,000 for 
machinery to be used in farming, in build- 
ing roads and in improving ports. A mis- 
sion that visited the U.S. recently re- 
ceived promises of some equipment. 

Other objectives of the Government 
include increased immigration, labor laws, 
more schools and good relations with the 
U.S. 

Since Betancourt intervened to prevent 
a strike, oil companies are less fearful of 
his labor policies than formerly. But they 
are concerned lest new taxes, possibly 
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similar to the excess-profits levy in effect 
early this year, may raise their production 
costs too high. 

@ Two main threats endanger Accién 
Democratica’s success. 

A Venezuelan Government is secure 
only as long as it has Army support. Ac- 
cidn Democratica may be able to hold it. 
But there are elements, with friends in 
the Army, that would like to seize the 
Government. Prominently mentioned in 
this connection are former Presidents 
Eleazar Lopez Contreras and _Isaias 
Medina Angarita. | 

Disagreement among Accidn Demo- 
cratica leaders may cause trouble. Cabi- 
net members agreed a year ago not to 
seek election under a constitutional gov- 
ernment. Betancourt would like to serve 
as interim President. Some associates say 
his promise makes this impossible. This 
disagreement may be the beginning of a 
split. 

Opponents concede that Accién Demo- 
cratica’s leaders have made _ progress. 
They have given Venezuela her first taste 
of universal suffrage and have embarked 
on other reforms. Indications are that the 
party will carry its reforms further unless 
prevented by a coup or a serious split 
among its leaders. 
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Part of Government plan to unite productive areas with population centers 
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U.S. TO LIBERALIZE 
KOREAN OCCUPATION 


People will be granted more say in 
Government. Policy is designed 


to show advantages of democracy 


Reported from SEOUL 
and WASHINGTON 


A new approach in the adminis- 
tration of Southern Korea now is to be 
tried out by U.S. occupation authorities. 

The Korean people will be given 
more say in their own Government. Free 
elections are promised for the selection of 
an interim legislative assembly that will 
be empowered to enact wide reforms to 
quiet existing dissatisfaction. Communism 
will be combated, by trying to show the 
Koreans that democracy is better, in- 
stead of trying to suppress it. 

Korean Communists are attempting to 
block the program. They are stirring up 
trouble through riots and strikes. Many 
of the agitators have infiltrated from the 
Soviet zone of occupation in Northern 
Korea. To check this opposition, the U.S. 
will encourage left-of-center political 
groups to participate with the conserv- 
atives in a coalition government. Lieut. 
Gen. John R. Hodge, U.S. commandant 
in Korea, promises the interim assembly 
a free rein, but occupation authorities 
propose to keep a veto power in reserve. 
@ New U.S. policy is designed de- 
liberately to satisfy the Koreans to such 
an extent that Russian prestige will suffer 
and Moscow will be forced to reopen 
negotiations for establishment of a unified 
Korea. Recently, the Russians have shown 
interest in resuming the negotiations 
which they broke off abruptly last May. 
Successful conclusion of these negotia- 
tions would eliminate the existing division 
of Korea at the 38th parallel, pave the 
way for self-government and make pos- 
sible eventual reduction of costs of U.S. 
occupation for Korea which already are 
near the $500,000,000 mark. 

Success of the new American policy 
depends on whether left-wing parties will 
co-operate in establishing an interim as- 
sembly, reports Joseph Fromm, corre- 
spondent for World Report in a wireless 
dispatch from Seoul. 

“Left-wing factions now are split on 
the issue with a substantial segment 
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LIEUT. GEN. HODGE 
Gives Koreans a freer rein 


opposing formation of the interim legis- 
lature before a unified Korea is realized,” 
says Fromm. “The earlier American 
policy of allowing Korean police to sup- 
press ‘leftist’ parties has alienated many 
‘leftist’ leaders, including non-Com- 
munists. The top-ranking ‘leftist’ leader 
has agreed to a coalition assembly, but 
it still is-uncertain whether he can secure 
the co-operation of the bulk of the 
parties.” 
@ Dissatisfaction among Koreans is 
widespread in the U.S. zone. At the 
root of the trouble is Korea’s deep hatred 
for the Japanese and America’s slowness 
ir. removing Japanese collaborators from 
the Government. Koreans in general feel 
that clarification of these four points of 
the American policy of occupation are 
necessary to improve relations: 
Japanese property. Koreans are sus- 
picious of U.S. motives in the seizure 


of Japanese property since it has not been 
turned over yet to native farmers, as 
was done in the Russian zone. U.S. 
authorities are holding the Japanese lands 
in escrow, but Koreans fear the property 
is going to end up in the hands of the 
big landlords, including some who col- 
laborated with the enemy. 

Puppet currency. Elimination of Jap- 
anese-sponsored bank notes, such as the 
Russians have done in the North, is 
wanted by the great majority of the 
Koreans in the American zone. 

War criminals. Koreans want their 
countrymen, who collaborated with the 
Japanese, to be brought to trial. American 
authorities, however, frequently have 
employed Koreans who formerly held 
responsible positions with the Japanese. 

Rice problem. Cheaper rice and revi- 
sion of the system of collection and dis- 
tribution of the crop is wanted by the 
Koreans. In the American zone, rice is 
the basis of the entire economy. A short- 
age exists but it is not as acute as in the 
Russian zone. The major political factions 
in the American -zone use promises of 
more and cheaper rice as one of their 
main weapons for winning support and 
furthering party interests. 

@ Russian policy in Korea has been no 
more successful to date than America’s. 
Fromm reports irreparable damage was 
done to Soviet prestige by undisciplined 
troops that comprised the original oc- 
cupation force. Further bitterness was 
caused by Moscow’s suppression of all 
political groups which were not pro- 
Communist. Even the distribution of 
lands that were confiscated from the Jap- 
anese was limited to Koreans who were 
patriotic by Russian definition only. 

@ The future. U.S. occupation authori- 
ties know that the Russians are generally 
unpopular with the Koreans. Because of 
this, they reason that it is not too late 
to erase any bad impressions made by 
American troops or officials in the U. S. 
zone through the earlier occupation 
policies. 

The key to Korea’s present unrest -is 
rice. Even though the bulk of the coun- 
trys crop is in the United States zone, a 
shortage still exists. Occupation author- 
ities are convinced that, if food stocks 
can be distributed equitably among all 
Koreans in sufficient quantities to combat 
hunger and at low enough prices to keep — 
them in reach of everyone, then the ~ 
riots will decline and the extremists lose © 
ground. | 

When that happens, a coalition gov- 
ernment will become possible and an 
interim assembly can be elected, pre- 
liminary to correcting some of Southern 
Korea's other ailments. 
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BRITISH RAILROADS LOSING FIGHT 
TO STAVE OFF NATIONALIZATION 


Government remains adamant despite 
modernization plan. Operators to make 
best possible deal for stockholders 


Reported from 
LONDON 


The railroad companies of Great 
Britain are in the last ditch of their fight 
against nationalization. 

It appears to be a losing fight. 
Parliament soon is to consider the Labor 
Government’s plan for taking the rail- 
ways under national ownership. But the 
railway companies are determined to get 
the best deal they can for their stock- 
holders. 

The Government already has national- 
ized the Bank of England and the coal 
industry. Now the Cabinet is mapping 
out its plans to take over the railways, 
well aware that failure to make a smooth 
shift from private to national ownership 
can bring new and serious troubles to 
the Labor Administration. 

@ The job to be done on Britain’s rail- 
roads is enormous. Trains run on time at 
speeds comparable to those of U.S. 
trains, but the system must be modern- 
ized to carry Britain’s increasing produc- 
tion. Fares and freight rates are higher 
in Britain than elsewhere, three times 
higher than U.S. freight rates. War 


damage shows everywhere on a system 
antiquated before war began. 

Rail companies want to keep their 
properties. For a year they have been 
fighting nationalization. 

In July, the rail companies and the 
truckers, who also face nationalization, 
got together on a plan to co-ordinate 
road and rail transport. Last month the 
railroad companies issued a plan for 
modernization. Leaders of the Labor 
Party say both rail and trucking interests 
are too late with such reforms to avert 
Government control. 

The Big-Four plan gives Britons a hint 
of what to expect of their railways in 
the near future. It is the program put 
forward by the four companies which, 
by act of Parliament in 1921, took over 
the management of 123 lines then oper- 
ating in Britain. These four are the Great 
Western; London, Midland and Scottish; 
Southern, and London and North East- 
ern. They estimate their assets at about 
$8,000,000,000 and employ about 650,- 


000 on Britain’s main lines. 
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WINGLESS GLIDER TRAIN MAKES ITS BOW 
A “slip” coach coasting along after breaking away from the lead train 


If the Government will abandon na- 
tionalization and accept the rail-trucking 
agreement, the Big Four promise, Britain 
will get one of the world’s finest systems 
of transportation. They propose to rebuild 
98 stations on main lines, design new 
rolling stock, electrify large sections of 
their lines, carry out a five-year plan 
for new locomotives, including _jet- 
propelled engines, at a cost of $48,000,- 
000 and give Britons luxury travel over 
modernized roadbeds. 

A minority report by the London and 
North Eastern offers a scheme as an 
alternative to nationalization under which 
the state would buy the trackage of the 
main lines and lease it out to the oper- 
ating companies. Its plan serves to em- 
phasize the argument of the Big Four 
that the railroads are operating at a 
disadvantage in competition with truck 
lines, which travel over roads maintained 
by the state. 

Rate hearings, just completed in Lon- 
don, have shown Britons that there is 
little chance of a reduction in fares and 
rates, whatever the terms of nationaliza- 
tion. 

Two days before the outbreak of war 
in 1939, the Big Four companies and 
the London Passenger Transport Board, 
serving the metropolitan area, were taken 
under Government control at a rental of 
about $174,000,000 annually. The net 
revenue of this pool in six years of war- 
time operation was about $1,820,000,000, 
which went to the national treasury. But 
income since 1943 has been dropping. 

The reason for this decline is rising 
costs. Salaries and wages are up 60 per 
cent over prewar; coal, 137 per cent; 
railroad ties, 70 per cent, and steel rails, 
204 per cent. To meet such charges, the 
companies believe, an increase of 37 per 
cent in fares and rates over prewar 
standards is necessary. 

Modernization already is under way. 
Great Western is converting freight 
engines from coal to oil and is pioneering 
in “slip” coaches, which are dropped off 
speeding express trains at local stations. 
@ The prospect is that the companies 
will lose the railroads, that nationaliza- 
tion will go through. But the companies, 
through modernization, hope to convince 
Government experts that the compensa- 
tion to stockholders should be large. 
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EUROPEAN MANUFACTURERS OPEN 
BATTLE FOR AUTO MARKETS 


American makers confident of 
retaining long-range leadership, 
but may lose some immediate sales 


Reported from LONDON, 
PARiS and WASHINGTON 


The automobile industry of Eu- 
rope is bidding for a bigger share of the 
export market normally dominated by 
the U. S. 

European manufacturers are try- 
ing to fill part of the heavy backlog of 
world demand while American factories 
still are sluggish with shortages and labor 
difficulties. Few have hopes of offering 
serious competition to the United States 
in future years. But all of them see in the 
present sellers’ market a chance to earn 
badly needed exchange and to improve 
their long-range position by getting the 
public more accustomed to European 
models. 

Britain, France, Sweden, Czecho- 
slovakia and Italy, all are manufactur- 
ing passenger cars and trucks again for 
export. Even in Germany, a limited num- 
ber of vehicles is being manufactured un- 
der the supervision of American, British 
and Russian authorities in their respec- 
tive zones. Assembly plants are in opera- 
tion again in many parts of the world. 

Here is how various contenders for 
the world’s auto markets are making out: 
@ Britain, despite shortages of prac- 
tically everything, has made a fast come- 
back and now accounts for a far larger 
share of world exports of automobiles 
than before the war. 

By earmarking half her output for ship- 
ment out of the country, Britain has got- 
ten automobile exports up to about 6,500 
a month, not far from double the monthly 
average for 1938. British exports of trucks 
and busses are gaining even faster. They 
were 1,781 in August and 3,232 in 
September. 

Prospects for 1947 are less encourag- 
ing, however. Auto builders in Britain 
are allocated only half the sheet steel they 
need for full production in 1947. Many 
may be operating soon at half their ex- 
panded capacity. This means the up- 
swing in British exports of autos may level 
off within a few months. 
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High cost of British cars will make it 
increasingly difficult for them to compete 
in world markets with autos built in 
Canada and the United States. List prices 
of British cars are up 70 to 115 per cent 
over prewar. British models comparable 
in size and power to the lower-priced cars 
in the U. S. have a factory price of $1,800 
to $2,400. 

Destination of British cars, for the 
time being, is mostly the British Empire 
and Europe, although efforts are being 
made to speed deliveries in Latin Amer- 
ica. The U.S. has taken more than 500 
cars from Britain this year and would buy 


thousands more if they were available. 
@ France is reserving an even higher 
proportion of auto production for export 
than is Britain. Seven out of ten cars 
manufactured in French factories are 
being sold abroad. In this way, the 
French are managing to export 3,000 to 
4,000 cars a month, which account for 
nearly half of the nation’s monetary 
exchange. 

Some 40 new models exhibited at the 
auto show in Paris last month show what 
can be expected from French factorics 
during the next year. Few are being 
turned out in quantity at this time, but 
1947 is expected to see the resumption 
of mass production in a number of plants. 

French makers are _ concentrating 
mostly on the sort of cars that would be 
considered in the “miniature” class in 
the U. S. This is due partly to the scarcity 
and high cost of gasoline throughout 
Europe and partly to the opportunity 
the French see to capture a big share of 
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the market formerly supplied by the 
Italians, who specialized in very light 
models. 

The French count on models like the 
new Gregoire, which weighs only 800 
pounds and is powered by an air-cooled 
engine with front-wheel drive. Another 
car of radical design is the Mathis VL 
333, which has two wheels in front and 
one in back. The three-wheeler does 40 
miles an hour and gets 60 miles to the 
gallon of gasoline. But quantity produc- 
tion cannot get under way until machine 
tools are imported from the U. S. 

For the time being, the French are 
selling the bulk of their cars to other 
European countries and are spreading a 
few thinly in Latin America and the U. S. 
Only two French manufacturers are ex- 
porting cars to the U. S. at present. 

@ Canada’s exports of automobiles have 
taken a sharp spurt in the last three 
months, running shipments up to 14,700 
for the first eight months of 1946. For 
the first six months the figure was only 
5,840. Most exports from Canada go to 
Australia, where Australian-built bodies 
are installed and the assembly is done. 
Other parts of the British Empire take 
most of the rest. 

@ Italy’s Fiat plant at Turin now is back 
in production and is manufacturing cars 
for export. Before the war Fiat sold a 
thousand autos a year in the U.S. At 
present it is shipping 10 a month. An 
American manufacturer is interested in 
importing 25,000 Fiat engines and chassis 
to start a new line of light cars in the 
U.S. but the deal is not yet definite. 

@ Sweden’s Volvo Company has a pro- 
duction goal of 20,000 vehicles for 1946 
but output is being held up by shortages 
of parts from the U.S. Volvo exported 
1,700 trucks and 189 passenger cars 
during the first eight months of this year. 
A substantial share of the firm’s exports 
of trucks is being allocated to Argentina 
and Chile, which are having an especially 
difficult time in getting deliveries from 
the U.S. 

@ Czechoslovakia is producing cars and 
trucks for Russia and has sold several 
thousand light cars to Australia in recent 
months. The Java Automobile and Motor- 
cycle Company, of Prague, is making a 
slightly altered version of the German 
DKW, which Germany exported in great 
quantities before the war. 

@ The U.S. industry, still running at 
about half its prewar speed, now must 
watch manufacturers in other countries 
take over a bigger share of the export 
business. But this situation is causing 
little concern in Detroit. American com- 
panies are confident that when demand 
and supply become more nearly balanced 
auto makers of other countries will not 
be able to offer serious competition in the 
world market. 

Only in the field of the small “econ- 





Will 


Be Your 


Gloria Lohring 


Unseen Guest For Thanksgiving? 


She will—if you help the American Chris- 
tian Committee for Refugees to answer 


her letter just received: 


Germany 


Dear Sirs: I am very sorry troubling you, but I don’t 
know any other way to get to America, and I am 
asking your advice. I haven’t got any relatives or 
friends in U.S. to get an affidavit or to have a support 
from them. I am Estonian, 22 years old, and I 
haven’t got anybody in the world any more. In the 
year 1942 I was taken by Germans to work in Berlin. 
After 3 months Gestapo had arrested me, detecting to 
of it, what I did against them. I spent 3 years in 
prison. Two and one half of it in concentration camp 
near Berlin. In this time I lost my Parents in Estonia 
through Russian front. In April 1945 when the Rus- 
sian front approached I escaped from the camp west- 
ward. I should like to go away from Europe and 
start a new life forgetting everything bad I have ex- 
perienced here. Please, can’t you give me any help 
and advice, what I have to do? If I could have pos- 
sibility to borrow some money and have an affidavit 
from somebody, I would pay it being there during 
some time in a double sum. I speak several languages, 
and [ could do any work. Please would you mind 
answering me? 


Yours sincerely, 


Gloria G. Lohring 


The American Christian Committee for Refugees has 
been helping non-Jewish, non-Catholic refugees since 


1934. Will you help us to help Gloria? 


Richard R. 
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Scandrett, Jr., Treas., 


A.C.C.R., Suite 507 
147 West 42nd Street 


New York, 


I enclose $ 


New York 


a ee LN to help Gloria and other refugees look- 


ing to ACCR for assistance. 
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omy” cars, are European manufacturers 
expected to hold an advantage. 


Contributions are deductible from taxes. 
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PRESS BECOMES ISSUE 
IN BRITISH POLITICS 


Inquiry into control of newspapers 
expected to produce few new facts, 
but will hold public’s attention 


Reported from 
LONDON 


A Royal Commission of Inquiry 
now will tell Britons how much freedom 
is enjoyed by the writers of the news- 
papers they read. 

Though born of political battle in 
Parliament, the Commission is to -be 
neutral. Chances are that its findings will 
include few facts hitherto not available 
to the public. 

But the financing, control, man- 
agement and ownership of the British 
press has become a major issue of British 
politics and is likely to flare up within 
Parliament and out of it for many years 
to come. 

Some leaders of the Labor Govern- 
ment, smarting under constant criticism 
from the opposition newspapers, claim 
that the news reaching millions of Britons 
is distorted to suit the desires of the 
“Press Lords.” These Laborites want to 
break up the publishing empires now in 
the hands of titled members of the Con- 
servative Party. 

Conservative spokesmen profess to see 
in the inquiry a plot to curb the freedom 
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of the British press. They call the Labor 
Party “thin-skinned.” 

@ The issues behind the press investiga- 
tion are not entirely political. Edwin J. 
Drechsel, staff correspondent of World 
Report, says in a wireless dispatch from 
London: 

“The call for a press inquiry came first 
from the Manchester chapter of the 
National Union of Journalists. The annual 
meeting of the Union in Liverpool last 
April approved it with one dissenting 
vote. 

“The demand arises from a strong 
feeling among the individual journalists 


- that they are unable to express their own 


ideas and show their own abilities while 
employed on chain newspapers.” 

The timing of the journalists’ demand 
brought politics into the issue. Prime 
Minister Clement Attlee, in April declined 
to support such an inquiry, requested by 
one of the 25 journalists who are members 
of the House of Commons. He then was 
apprehensive his Cabinet would be 
charged with smothering press freedom. 


we 





—British Combine 


Previous investigation showed that competition curbed a Fleet Street ring 
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—British Combine 


LORD KEMSLEY 
Heads largest publication chain 


Conservative newspapers, particularly 
those controlled by the big chains, per- 
sisted in attacks on the Labor Govern- 
ment’s plans for bread rationing, housing 
and nationalization. In July, Conservative 
leaders in Parliament demanded an in- 
vestigation of the British Broadcasting 
Company, charging that the Government 
influenced its programs. Herbert Morri- 
son, Lord President of the Council, coun- 
tered with a suggestion that the Govern- 
ment take up the press inquiry. 

By a vote of 271 to 157, the House 

authorized the appointment of a Royal 
Commission “to inquire into finance, man- 
agement, control and ownership of the 
press.” The resolution specifically men- 
tions “concern at the growth of monop- 
olistic tendencies in the control of the 
press.” The debate was bitter; the vote 
crossed party lines; each side compared 
the other to the German Nazis. 
@ The targets politicians hope to hit 
with this inquiry are on both sides of 
the political fence. Morrison and Aneurin 
Bevan, who as Minister of Health is 
charged with responsibility for the hous- 
ing program, aim at the so-called “Press 
Lords” and their Conservative news- 
papers. Conservatives hope the inquiry 
will boomerang against the Labor news- 
papers. 

The “Press Lords” together control 
newspapers with a circulation in excess 
of 25,000,000. All circulations are in- 
creasing with the relaxation of wartime 
restrictions on newsprint. 

Lord Kemsley owns six Sunday papers, 
five weeklies and 16 dailies, including the 
London Daily Sketch. He also has a large 
interest in the weekly “News of the 
World,” which claims a circulation of 
7,412,382. This string of publications, 
called the largest in the world, has a com- 
bined circulation in excess of 10,000,000. 

Lord Rothermere owns 14 dailies, two 
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LORD ROTHERMERE 
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LORD BEAVERBROOK 


Two of the ‘Press Lords” charged with coloring news reaching Britons 


Sunday newspapers and six weeklies. The 
circulation of his Daily Mail is 2,000,000; 
the Evening News exceeds 1,000,000. At 
a recent banquet in London, Lord Roth- 
ermere spoke ironically of the “Four 
Freedoms’ which he said wartime con- 
trols have given the British press—“free- 
dom from competition, advertising reve- 
nue, newsprint and enterprise.” 

Lord Beaverbrook’s London Daily 


Express claims the “world’s largest circu- 


lation”—4,000,000—and works with three 
other dailies and one Sunday newspaper. 
Beaverbrook, a member of Winston 
Churchill’s wartime Cabinet, says the 
policy of the Daily Express is in the 
hands of a board of which he is not a 
member. The board consults Beaver- 
brook. 

Lord Camrose owns the Daily Tele- 
graph, an influential paper with a circula- 
tion running over 1,000,000, together 
with the Financial Times, also a daily. 

The “Government Press,” according to 
Sir David Maxwell Fyfe, who spoke for 
Conservatives in the House, has news- 
papers with a circulation of 7,470,000 
to match the 7,655,000 daily output of 
newspapers opposed to the Government. 
The only newspaper officially pledged to 
support Labor is the Daily Herald, 49 
per cent of which is owned by the Trades 
Union Congress. 

Other newspapers Sir David placed on 
the Government’s side include the influ- 
ential Times of London, which is inclined 
to support the policy of the Government 
in office; the News Chronicle, organ of 
the Liberal Party, with 2,000,000 copies 
daily; the Daily Mirror, 2,500,000 daily, 
and the Communist Daily Worker, 
struggling along with a bare 100,000 
daily. 

@ Reaction of Britain’s newspapers to 
the opening of the press inquiry was in- 
stantaneous and violent. 


Times: “Arguments for an inquiry can- 
not be disassociated from the lively fears 
of a fresh encroachment on an essential 
freedom.” 

Evening Standard, (Lord Beaver- 
brook): “This is an attempt to discredit 
the Tory press which supporters of the 
motion malign so regularly in the hope of 
reducing its circulation figure.” 

Yorkshire Post, of Leeds, Conservative, 
but a member of no chain: “Behind the 
talk of monopolies lies the Socialists’ de- 
sire to limit the freedom of the press.” 

News Chronicle, operated by its trus- 
tees on a nonprofit basis: “It’s a little 
difficult to see exactly how the present 
conditions could be changed.” 

Daily Herald, (Labor Party), by the 
editor: “I write without asking anyone’s 
permission, though the paper is guided 
by the decisions of the Trades Union 
Congress. I know editors who would 
not dream of writing without the con- 
sent, direction and censorship of their 
owners.” 

Eight years ago a nonpartisan board of 

experts under the Political and Economic 
Planning Commission issued a report on 
the press which had taken them three 
years to prepare. It concluded: “So long 
as the fierce competition for circulation 
goes on, there is no likelihood of a mo- 
nopoly or a ring in Fleet Street.” 
@ Competition for circulation continues, 
but political competition will keep the 
press issue alive for some time. The goal 
of the Royal Commission was set by the 
Attorney General for the Labor Govern- 
ment, Sir Hartley Shawcross. He said he 
saw “no legal remedy” for the press mo- 
nopolies. “All that we can do is to make 
sure that everybody understands just 
how the press is organized,” he said. The 
Commission of Inquiry thus will provide 
the powder for political fireworks to 
come. 








Indiana 
Labor is 
American! 


TIRED of imported ideas 
of how your business should be 
run? Tired of agitation by im- 
practical theorists? Then move 
your business to Indiana, where 
the population is 97% native 
born! 


Indiana labor is first of all 
American. This State offers you 
a large pool of loyal, intelligent, 
capable help. It was the first State 
in the Union to adopt a labor- 
management charter, under 
which the round-table method 
has made an enviable record in 
solving problems. Strikes in 
Indiana are inter-state, not man- 
ufactured at home. 


In the heart of America, with 
America at heart! 


INDIANA 


Your LOGICAL 
Industrial Location 


FREE BOOKLET 
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41,500,000 Passenger Miles 













Growth of World’s Air Traffici 


Air lines of the world now are carrying more passengers and freight An important wartime dev 
farther and faster than ever before in history. Biggest factor in the today is the great increase in 
tremendous increase in international air travel has been the war. Both Transocean air liners now ca 
Great Britain and the United States established world-wide networks did before the war. Many ai 
of air routes to carry troops and equipment to strategic positions. Today planes on schedules devoted # 
commercial air lines of the world are utilizing the routes, navigation aids Traffic on international air] 
and technical know-how built up during the war. mediate future than it has in 

The volume of traffic on international air lines is reaching proportions facilities temporarily are delay 
undreamed of before the war. The Worldgraph shows how passenger- routes between the Americas 
miles flown on world air routes have multiplied 22 times in the 10-year to Asia and Africa now are @ 
period since 1936. Ton-miles of freight carried increased 220 times. are in operation they will add 
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33,891 Cargo Ton Miles 


Copyright, 1946, by World Report 













in 10 Years 


t that is aiding commercial aviation 
size and carrying capacity of aircraft. 
ice the number of passengers as they 
on international routes are flying 
Rly to cargo traffic. 

may expand even more in the im- 
last decade. Shortages of aircraft and 
air travel in many countries. While 
Europe are well established, schedules 
being developed. When these routes 
erially to the volume of world traffic. 
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(The future of France as a strong 
force in world affairs is a subject on 
which opinions differ sharply. An im- 
portant factor in this question is the 
postwar course of France’s empire. 

(WORLD REPORT herewith pre- 
sents an analysis of what France is 
doing to bring the empire up to date 
‘in freedom and at the same time to 
preserve it intact.) 


WO WARS IN A GENERATION have left 

France weakened and_ strained. 
The Fourth Republic, now aborning, 
is no longer a major power except by 
the courtesy of diplomatic euphemism. 
The economy of the nation has been 
seriously impaired. Its political condi- 
tion is one freighted with explosive 
potentialities. 

The situation is one which raises 
grave doubts as to France's ability to 
regain a weighty position in world 
councils. Realistic Frenchmen frankly 
acknowledge this. They concede that 
France alone may not be equal to the 
task. There is the lack of resources, 
of man power. Hence, the future de- 
pends in a large measure on the post- 
war course of France’s empire and on 
French ability to convert that empire 
into a new and compact political 
entity. 

These are not auspicious days for the 
delicate work of preserving and trans- 
forming empires. Racial and national 
feelings are running strong in the post- 
war ferment. 

France already has encountered seri- 
ous unrest in her overseas territories. 
And imperialism, by its own or any 
other name, has become the target of 
increasing attacks which promise to 
wax rather than wane as the United 
Nations goes forward. Yet the French 
believe they have the formula for dis- 
solving current problems and for si- 
lencing cries of “imperialism.” They 
count on this formula to raise up a 
French Union of nations to the old 
level of power and prestige which 
France so long has been accustomed 
to occupy in world affairs. 

The empire the French are under- 
taking to transform may be rightly de- 
scribed as their “second” empire, 
geographically. 





The first empire was largely lost in 
the fortunes of war during the 18th 
Century. Military defeats cost France 
the vast territory of Canada and the 
golden chance to consolidate her foot- 
hold in India. 

Starting with a few remnants of this 

old empire, France methodically as- 
sembled a new one during the past 
century and emerged again as a colonial 
power second only to Britain. 
_ It is in this “second empire” that the 
Tricolor now floats on five continents. 
Exclusive of Metropolitan France, this 
empire encompasses some 4,600,000 
square miles and embraces over 71,- 
000,000 people. When the mother 
country is included, the area increases 
to more than 4,800,000 square miles 
and the population to almost 110,- 
000,000. 


FRANCE OVERSEAS 


In Paris these far-flung territories now 
are referred to as “France Overseas.” 
The words empire and colonies are dis- 
tasteful and are avoided, so much so 
that the old Ministry of Colonies has 
been formally renamed the Ministry of 
Overseas France as a token of the new 
unity. 

France Overseas falls readily into 
two groupings. 

In the first are the remnants of the 
original empire—the islands of St. Pierre 
and Miquelon off Newfoundland; Mar- 
tinique and Guadéloupe in the Car- 
ibbean; French Guiana in South 
America; the island of Réunion in the 
Indian Ocean, and the five small en- 
claves France managed to retain in the 
subcontinent of India. 

Old bonds tie these historic posses- 
sions to France. They have given her 
scholars, administrators and men of let- 
ters. They have a sentimental signifi- 
cance in the French mind, representing 
as they do the outlines of an empire 
that was lost. | 

This part of France Overseas repre- 
sents no immediate problems of a criti- 
cal nature. Its full co-operation toward 
creation of a strong French Union is 
virtually a foregone conclusion. 

The territories in the second group- 
ing are more numerous. In Africa they 
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FRANCE HOPES TO REGAIN 
POWER WITH EMPIRE'S AID 











include Tunisia, Algeria, Morocco, 
French West Africa, French Equatorial 
Africa, French Somaliland, Madagascar, 
the Comoro Islands, French Cameroon 


and French Togoland. In Asia there is... 


French Indochina, and, in the Pacific, 
New Caledonia and a string of small 
islands threading through Oceania. 

During the prewar period, this far- 
flung empire presented an administra- 
tive structure that was amazing in its 
complexity. 

There were overseas territories con- 
sidered an integral part of France; the 
colonies proper; protectorates governed 
from Paris but supporting native rulers, 
and, finally, the mandates received from 
the League of Nations. 

Some of the territories came under 
the Ministry of Colonies; others were 
the province of the Ministry of the In- 
terior, and the mandates fell within the 
jurisdiction of the Foreign Ministry. 
Some, notably the older colonies, en- 
joyed a marked degree of self-govern- 
ment at home and sent deputies to the 
Paris Chamber. In other territories the 
political structure was often backward, 
even primitive. 

The need for political and adminis- 
trative reforms in this patchwork em- 
pire was apparent to French leaders 
before the war ended and work on the 
program began soon after the liberation 
of France. 

The French may be given credit in 
this for a measure of altruism. Having 
been deprived of their own freedom for 
a while, they could better understand 
the aspirations of colonial peoples for 
emancipation. And there was the debt 
owed to many territories for their con- 
tributions to the war effort. 

But with the altruism went a lot of 
hard-headed realism. Like Britain with 
her Empire, France recognized that the 
old order of imperialism could not hope 
to survive in the new era symbolized 
by the United Nations. But also like 
Britain, France had no inclination to 
liquidate her empire. Modernize and re- 
constitute it, yes. Surrender it, no. 

Thus, in a sense, the French objec- 
tive in the new deal for the empire 
parallels the British, but with a different 
method. Whereas decentralization may 
be said to be the keynote of the Com- 
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Colonial peoples granted stronger voice 
in Government in effort to hold loyalty 


monwealth of Nations which Britain 
seeks to create, the French approach to 
the problem is still based on the tradi- 
tional principal of “assimilation” or 
“association” which has always guided 
her colonial stewardship. 

The French purpose frankly is to 
stress the integral unity of the territories 
with Metropolitan France and _ their 
common identification, rather than to 
accentuate the theory of complete in- 
dependence which is the basic doctrine 
for the future of the British Common- 
wealth. 

In moving toward the formulation 
of their new program for a reconsti- 
tuted France Overseas, the French have 
had their realism sharpened by some 
very plain handwriting on the walls of 
their imperial edifice. 

The forced withdrawal of French 
trcops from the mandates of Syria and 
Lebanon served pointed notice that 
territories could not be held by the old 


_ methods. Last year’s serious disorders in 


. 


North Africa, which only energetic mili- 
tary measures subdued, represented an 
even more disquieting warning, for they 
involved Algeria, which hes enjoyed far 


_ more political freedom than most over- 
_ seas territories. And, if a third reminder 
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| were needed, Paris could have no diffi- 


culty finding it in the open hostility 
which met French resumption of power 


‘in Indochina. 


THE FORMULA FOR UNION 


The new Constitution of France, ap- 
proved by the people last month, sets 
forth the policy to which the Fourth 
Republic has committed itself in re- 
organizing the old empire as a fed- 
eration of eventually free and equal 
peoples. 

“France,” the preamble proclaims, 
“forms with the peoples overseas a 
union founded on the equality of rights 
and duties without distinction of race 
or religion. 

“The French Union is composed of 
nations and peoples placing in common, 
or co-ordinating, their resources and 
their efforts to develop their civiliza- 
tion, to increase their well-being and to 
assure their security. 

“Faithful to her traditional mission, 


France proposes to guide the people 
for whom she has assumed responsi- 
bility toward freedom to govern them- 
selves and democratically to manage 
their own affairs; putting aside all sys- 
tems of colonization founded on arbi- 
trary power, she guarantees to all access 
to public office and the exercise of the 
individual or collective rights and lib- 
erties proclaimed or confirmed above.” 

The President of the French Re- 
public also will be President of the 
French Union and representative of its 
permanent interests. Henceforth he be- 
comes the living symbol of the new 
French federation, as the King-Em- 
peror is for the British Commonwealth 
and Empire. 

The Fourth Republic assumes re- 
sponsibility for matters which are of 
common interest to all—international re- 
lations, defense, Union trade, com- 
munications and the like. In all other 
concerns the overseas countries are 
given direct participation. 

This direct participation is to be 
exercised in two ways—by representa- 
tion in the Parliament of the Fourth 
Republic, and, simultaneously, by rep- 
resentation in both chambers of the new 
body created to help guide the destinies 
of the French Union. 

The representation in the French 
Parliament, incidentally, has potential 
significance of major importance. With 
Metropolitan France so sharply divided 
politically these days, the votes of the 
overseas deputies may constitute the 
balance of power on controversial issues 
in the Chamber and thus may deter- 
mine the Republic’s policy on strictly 
domestic affairs. 

Moreover, in the new instrument set 
up to guide Union government, the 
states of Overseas France are accorded 
the same number of Assembly seats as 
Metropolitan France, as well as sub- 
stantial representation in the High 
Council, the other chamber of the body. 
As the Constitution now stands, neither 
the Assembly nor the High Council has 
legislative powers. Their functions are 
to submit recommendations to the 
Parliament of the Republic, to study all 
Union projects, express opinion on the 
Union budget and to act in an advisory 
capacity generally on Union affairs. 


For the member states of the Union, 
the Constitution provides representa- 
tive government to the extent of the 
present capabilities of the people, and 
envisions their ultimate autonomy. 

Before the formula for the Union can 
be implemented, a considerable amount 
of legislative spadework must be done 
in the French Parliament. This cannot 
be accomplished before next year at the 
earliest. In the overseas territories a 
comparable amount of legislative or or- 
ganizational work is necessary, so the 
handicap of delay becomes a factor at 
the outset. 


PITFALLS OF TRANSITION 


The spirit of nationalism is running 
high in the wake of war, and some na- 
tive peoples are impatient and sus- 
picious of delay at the moment. 

This is especially true in Indochina, 
one of the wealthiest of France’s 


‘colonies and currently the least tract- 


able to French plans. The short-sighted 
mistakes of past policy are working to 
France's disadvantage. 

Nor is delay very welcome in North 
Africa. The strength the Arab League 
has attained in the Near East raises the 
possibility of a wider movement in the 
direction of Pan-Arabism. That inevit- 
ably would affect the attitude of the 
Moslem peoples under the Tricolor. 

Besides the handicap of delay, the 
French must cope with the fact that 
their crushing defeat of 1940 has low- 
ered their prestige in native eyes. They 
must reckon with considerable discon- 
tent arising from France’s current in- 
ability to furnish the colonies with the 
supplies and goods they normally re- 
ceived from the mother country. 

On the ability France shows in deal- 
ing with these and kindred problems 
will depend to a large degree her suc- 
cess in achieving the Union along the 
lines now envisioned. 

In the past, France and her territories 
have produced some colonial adminis- 
trators of high ability and vision who 
were faithful servants and believers in 
the people they governed. The tradi- 
tion such men have left gives the 
French hope that they possess the right 
philosophy and understanding for what 
they are undertaking. 

History will record the _ verdict. 
France can be expected to exert every 
effort to make it favorable. Having ex- 
perienced the loss of one empire in her 
history, France is of no mind to let her 
second go by default. 
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SHIP SHORTAGE BLOCKS 
COMEBACK OF ITALY 


Nation’s tonnage was cut 90 per cent 
during war. New vessels needed to 
reduce expenses, boost employment 


Reported 
from ROME 


A loss of nearly 90 per cent of 
her merchant marine during the war is 
turning out to be a major factor that 
keeps Italy in the international poor- 
house. 

Some relief is on the way in the 
form of 50 freighters that Italy is buy- 
ing in the United States, enough to 
double the size of her shrunken mer- 
chant fleet. But even with this major 
addition, the new Italian Republic still 
has not figured out what to do to make 
Italy’s seacoast of 5,000 miles play a full 
part in the economic life of the im- 
poverished country. 

While Italy is forced to depend on 
other countries to carry her world trade, 
unemployed sailors and destitute port 
cities add to the nation’s troubles. 

@ Tonnage losses during the war cut 
Italy down from sixth place among the 
world’s merchant marines. A fleet of 667 
ocean-going ships, totaling 3,910,000 
tons, was reduced by the war to no more 
than 600,000 tons, most of it not ocean- 
going. 

@ The damage this does to Italy’s whole 
economy is causing new complications: 

Unemployment is aggravated. Before 
the war, about 370,000 men were em- 
ployed in the fleet, docks and shipyards, 
and an additional 286,000 in the fishing 
fleet. The shipping industry gave work 


What Purchase of U.S. Ships Means fo Italy's Merchant Marine 


to 3.5 per cent of the Italian labor force. 
Today only 6,000 seamen are employed, 
contrasted with 180,000 before the war. 
The unemployed seamen were on a 
special dole for a while, but now this has 
stopped. Their idleness is fuel for political 
unrest. 

The dollar shortage pinches tighter. 
To meet it, Italy may ask for a U. S. loan 
of $100,000,000. One third of this would 
go to pay the U.S. and other nations for 
shipping charges. Coal, Italy’s most vital 
industrial necessity, costs twice as much 
delivered on American ships as when 
carried in Italian bottoms, and _ the 
American charges have to be paid in 
dollars. 

Overseas trade suffers. Italy must im- 
port 22,500,000 tons of supplies annually. 
Before the war, 70 per cent of Italian im- 
ports were carried in Italian ships; now 
only a fraction will be transported under 
the Italian flag. Water transportation 
has become much more important than 
before the war because of the destruction 
of roads and railroads. All this means a 
mounting bill to Italy for ocean freight, 
which could be avoided if the Italians 
had an adequate merchant marine. 

Emigration becomes more expensive. 
Emigration always has been a major 
safety valve for economic troubles in 
Italy. The Italian worker always could 





pack up and travel steerage to some new 
land. Today a trip to South America on 
a French or Spanish ship—cheaper than 
a U.S. ship—costs 150,000 to 200,000 
lire, much more than the average emi- 
grant can afford. 

@ Help for the Italian merchant marine 
is coming from the United States and, in a 
limited way, from Italy's own shipyards. 

From the U.S., under an agreement 
now being negotiated, Italy expects 50 
Liberty and Victory ships, enough to add 
300,000 tons to the merchant marine. The 
Italians will pay the total cost, $27,200,- 
000, with cash for the first quarter and 
the remainder in 20 annual installments 
at 3% per cent interest. 

Despite this addition, however, Italy’s 
merchant fleet still will be 70 per cent 
below prewar strength and weaker in 
ocean-going freight tonnage than those 
figures indicate. 

Shipbuilding at home is not providing 
much help. There are about 250,000 tons 
of shipping under construction or on 
order, but shortages of raw materials and 
high prices have slowed work on these 
hulls. In addition, the decision of the 
Peace Conference to pay reparations to 
other nations out of current Italian pro- 
duction has made shipbuilders slow down 
their activities. 

John W. Mowinckel, staff correspond- 
ent of World Report, says in a dispatch 
from Rome: “Men who formerly enthusi- 
astically expounded their ideas for re- 
building the fleet now shy clear of mak- 
ing estimates of their capabilities. The 
former estimate of 1,600,000 tons of 
Italian shipping by 1949 has been nulli- 
fied by the peace terms.” 

@ The solution that will bring real relief 
to this shipping shortage, say Italian 
officials, is a large-scale resumption of 
shipbuilding, but that is impossible at 
present. Purchase of ships abroad is a tem- 
porary solution that gets Italy into debt 
without providing work in Italian ship- 
yards. Italy is not expected to show much 
economic improvement until she can 
carry most of her trade in her own ships. 
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FRANCE WINNING 
RECOVERY FIGHT 


France, prostrate for four years, has struggled back onto 
her feet. But a long, uphill climb still faces the French people. 
Economic recovery and physical rebuilding during the two 
years since the Liberation have achieved what seemed im- 
possible. Completion of France’s current “five year plan” in 
1950 will be no less difficult. 

No modern nation has had its powers of recuperation put 
to a more severe test. To the average French family, the 
winter of 1945-46 brought an all-time high in hardship and 
privation. Less than one home in a thousand was warm. One 
eighth of the population was homeless. Starvation stalked 
the country’s men, women and children. France suffered 
$26,000,000,000 war damage. In terms of human effort, the 
figure is equal to the entire production of all French workers 
for at least two years. 

The photographs on the following pages show how far 
France has moved in repairing that war damage and getting 
the wheels turning again. Traditionally, France’s economic 
resilience has been aided by the even balance of industry 
and agriculture. In both fields, the small proprietor and the 
skilled worker have been typical. The stamp of high crafts- 
manship has saved French economy in past crises and may 
play a decisive role in the critical years ahead. 
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TORTURE AND DEATH was the price paid by these 
Frenchmen who refused to be Nazi slaves. Innocent hostages 
were slaughtered. The death toll exacted by the conqueror 
mounted to 60,000 civilians in France, 300,000 of the million 





: —French Press and Information 
UNDERGROUND workshops preserved the spark of 
French freedom during four years of Nazi occupation of 
France. It was in these cellars that the Resistance printed 
clandestine newspapers, stored explosives and weapons, 
maintained secret radios and forged false identifications. 
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deportees forcibly removed from the country. In addition, 
160,000 French soldiers and 100,000 civilians were killed 
during military operations. Those who survived the Nazi 
campaign to enslave France were close to starvation. 
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LIBERATION found Parisians rushing to greet the Allied 
armies, thronging into the streets while snipers’ bullets still 
spattered about them. The nightmare years were over. For 
a moment, Frenchmen thought all their troubles were gone. 


—French Press and Information 
INDUSTRY was a primary target for bombers. The Nazis 
carted away surviving machines and workers as well. Pro- 
duction fell to 20 per cent of prewar levels. This factory is 
typical of 50,000 destroyed. Another 145,000 were damaged. 
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, " a =—- —Press Association 
FARMS emerged from the occupation cluttered with the 
leavings of war, stripped of tools and animals, starved for 
fertilizer. More dangerous than tanks were 100,000,000 mines. 
More than 6,000,000 acres of good land were made worthless. 
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| —French Press and Informatio : 
HUNGER was not gone. The Nazis left behind them a 
country looted and corrupted. Liberation had no magic to 
restore paralyzed industry, shattered transport, ruined farms. 
People scrabbled in the street for scraps of spilled food. 
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—Black Star 
Long hours and short rations in 1945 made possible scenes like 
this in 1946. The goal is two thirds more production in 1950 
than in 1938. Steel gives an index of progress: 1938: 6,000,000 
tons; 1944: 88,000 tons; 1946 (estimated) 3,000,000 tons. 


—French Press and Information oe 
Harvests for 1946 are showing substantial recoveries. 
Wheat, with an annual average of 8,000,000 tons before the 
war, was down to 4,315,000 tons in 1945, back to 6,107,000 
tons this year. Livestock is nearly up to 1938 totals again. 
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4 | HOMES had vanished in rubble under bombs and demolition The working force in the building trades must be trebled to 
. charges. Of 10,000,000 dwellings, 500,000 were destroyed and carry out permanent reconstruction. Prefabricated units such 
, 1,500,000 partially destroyed. More than 700,000 families were as this help speed the job. Score to date: 12,000 permanent 


homeless and 1,800 communities were all but wiped out. homes, 72,000 temporary units, 670,000 homes repaired. 
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TRANSPORTATION had come to a standstill. Of 17,000 By repairing old engines like this and building new equip- 
locomotives in use before the war, 3,000 were serviceable in ment, rolling stock in use has been raised to more than half 
1944; of 475,000 freight cars, 115,000. The 10 per cent of of 1938 levels. Through intensive use, this equipment is 
tracks destroyed included 24 of 40 marshalling yards. moving 87 per cent of the 1938 volume of freight traffic. 
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—U.S, Army Signal Corps _ —French Press and Information 
SHIPPING AND PORTS were battered by Nazis and Allied engineers started the job of restoring port facilities. 
Allies, by land, sea and air forces. Two thirds of France’s French civilians are finishing it. Today, vessels that survived 
shipping was lost. Around wreckage-filled harbors, 85 per the war, plus 350,000 tons of new shipping, are carrying 
cent of the cranes, 75 per cent of warehouses were destroyed. _ the first trickles of France’s reviving seaborne trade. 
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COAL is the bottleneck as well as the cornerstone of French 
recovery. For coal is needed to run the factories and the 
trains and to heat the homes and shops of France. Such stock- 
piles as this are possible today only because the mines have 


: —Wide World 
EXPORTS will be the measure of success of French re- 
covery, the margin of safety in her commerce with the 
world. Already her automobile factories, topping 8,000 units a 
month, are turning out a large proportion for export only. 
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been given first call on labor, machinery and equipment. 
Current production is more than 4,000,000 tons a month, 
about 5 per cent above the 1938 rate. But, at best, France was 
never more than 70 per cent self-sufficient in coal. Most of 


WINE is recapturing its traditional role in France’s trade 
balance. These barrels contain low-price wine from North 
Africa, for home consumption. Exports are lower in 
volume but higher in value, thanks to skilled winemakers, 








nent Press and Information 
the prewar imports came from Germany. Aided by more 
modern machinery, French miners aim at 65,000,000 tons 
in 1950. Even then France will need 25,000,000 tons from a 
restored Germany or from new suppliers beyond her borders. 


—Acme 
COSMETICS rather than cakes are stirring in this mixer. 
The perfumes and face creams that aggregate “big business” 
typify French emphasis on quality. From wheat and steel 
to truffles and lavender is the gamut of French recovery. 
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—French Press and Information 
HYDROELECTRICITY will supply more of France’s power 
when dams like this at L’Aigle, are completed. But water 
power in France, especially rural electrification, already is 
well developed. Railroads soon will be 15 per cent electrified. 


—French Press and Information 
TEXTILES are already close to prewar levels. The silk 
workers of Lyons, the great cloth-making industries in the 
North of France, the fashion designers of Paris, all are re- 
building an industry in which France long has led the world. 
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HE 5] DELEGATES to the U.N. As- 

sembly all represent the views and 
interests of their own countries. Only one 
man who sits with them is responsible to 
no government. This diplomat without a 
country, who speaks for the peoples of all 
lands, is Trygve Lie, (pronounced Trig-va 
Lee) Secretary-General of the U.N. 

The big Norwegian, who stands 6 feet 
1 inch tall and weighs 250 pounds, ex- 
ercises many powers limited otherwise to 
sovereign states in the world organiza- 
tion. He takes part in U. N. debates on 
equal terms with member nations and can 
call the attention of the Security Council 
to situations that threaten the peace. 

A socialist in economics, but a demo- 
crat in politics, Trygve Lie came to the 
U. N. with three decades of experience as 
a lawyer, trade unionist, politician, Cabi- 
net officer and Foreign Minister in his 
own Norway. But he still dislikes protocol 
and receives visitors in shirt sleeves and 
suspenders. 

@ Vigorous. Broad-shouldered, robust, 
florid and intensely energetic, Lie works 
with amazing speed despite his bulk. 
Papers fly as he clears his desk each day. 

Leisure hours to the Oslo Laborite 
mean good talk, good jokes, good wine, 
good food (which he consumes in pro- 
portion to his size) and sports. Once a 
college wrestler and football player, he 
misses few major sports events in New 
York and at every opportunity, takes to 
hunting, skiing and tennis himself. 

Skis helped Lie escape from Norway 
in 1940. His rifle kept his wife and three 
daughters in meat during the grouse- 
hunting season in wartime Britain. Now 
he sometimes skips tedious sessions of the 
U.N. for a set of tennis. At 50, he still 
plays a smashing game. 

During meetings of the General As- 
sembly and the Security Council, Lie sits 
quietly at the right hand of the chair- 
man and whispers advice on procedure 
and rules. 

But when the Secretary-General takes 
the floor, he goes into the big issues with 
a vigor that pays no heed to the policies 
of member nations, big or small. In his 
first report to the Assembly recently, he 
denounced the failures of the U. N., urged 
action against Franco Spain and criticized 
the Big Five for not reaching agreement 
among themselves. Unanimity of the Big 
Five, rather than repeal of the veto pow- 
er, is his remedy for current difficulties 
of the U.N. 

Though usually genial, Lie sometimes 
reveals a turbulent temper, which time 
and diplomacy have not curbed. During 
his flight from Oslo in 1940, Norwegian 
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LIE: ‘Servant of the World’ 
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U. N. SECRETARY-GENERAL 
Speaks for peoples of all lands 


troops, with Lie in their midst, surrounded 
a Nazi road block. The Norwegian com- 
mander gave the Germans 10 minutes to 
surrender. Lie broke into the telephone 
negotiations and bellowed: “You have five 
minutes, no more, no less!” The Ger- 
mans promptly gave up. 

@ A carpenter’s son who married a sta- 
tionmaster’s daughter, Lie knew dire pov- 
erty in his youth. At the age of 10, he 
became an office boy for the Norwegian 
Labor Party to help support his widowed 
mother. He made his political debut by 
hauling voters to the polls with a horse 
and cart. At 16, he was made president 
of an Oslo branch of the Labor Party. 
After working his way through law school, 


he became secretary to the party’s na- 
tional chief. 

In 1922, at the age of 26, Lie was ap- 
pointed legal adviser to the Norwegian 
Trade Union Federation, a job he held 
until he became Norway’s youngest Cabi- 
net officer in 1935. As Minister of Justice 
then, he got more laws enacted than any 
of his predecessors. 

As Minister of Shipping later, Lie was 
the last Cabinet member to leave Oslo 
when war came. On a scrap of paper torn 
from a notebook, he wrote the dramatic 
order that sent 4,000,000 tons of Nor- 
wegian shipping scurrying into friendly 
ports, saving 85 per cent of Norway’s 
merchant marine from the Nazis. 

Appointed Foreign Minister in Lon- 
don in November 1940, Lie traveled to 
Moscow, Washington and San Francisco 
and cemented Norway's relations with 
the Russians as well as with the Western 
powers. 

In the hands of a lesser man, the U. N. 
Secretariat, like that of the League of 
Nations, would be little more than an ad- 
ministrative organ. Lie is making it a 
potent force in international politics. 

Building on his authority to inform the 
Security Council of threats to peace, Lie 
now Claims the right to undertake his own 
investigations of international disputes, 
make his own recommendations for their 
solution and appeal at any time to world 
opinion, Efforts of the Security Council 
itself to make such inquiries can be 
blocked by the veto, as in the Greek- 
Yugoslav conflict recently. But no veto 
can bind Lie’s hand. 

Trygve Lie is determined to make his 
job as Secretary-General of the United 
Nations exactly what he terms himself— 
“the servant of the world.” 


BALL: Australian Scholar Turns Diplomat 


AY AUSTRALIAN PROFESSOR of political 
science now holds one of the most 
difficult jobs in Tokyo. As the representa- 
tive of Britain, Australia, New Zealand 
and India on the Allied Council for 
Japan, William Macmahon Ball must rec- 
oncile the views of the British Common- 
wealth as a whole with those of his own 
Dominion. 

As spokesman for the British Foreign 
Office, a unique post for an Aussie, the 
45-year-old scholar and journalist is un- 
der instructions to line up on all ques- 
tions of basic policy with George Atche- 
son, Jr., American member and chairman 
of the four-power Council. 


As an Australian, aggressive Mac- 
mahon Ball has ideas of his own. He 
feels that Japanese problems are of more 
urgent concern in Canberra than in 
London. He is inclined to disagree when 
Atcheson praises the present Japanese 
Government. He would rather see the 
Allied Council abolished than become a 
rubber stamp for the Supreme Com- 
mander. He insists that the advisory body 
become a more effective instrument in- 
helping General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur shape occupation policy. 

Like his superior, Australian Miaister 
for External Affairs Herbert V. Evatt, 
champion of small nations at the confer- 
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ence tables of Europe, Ball is determined 
that Australia will not be pushed around 
or stand by while legitimate interests of 
other nations are overridden. Both men 
want Australia to have a decisive voice 
in making final peace in the Pacific. 

€] Moderator. In the Council’s bitter de- 
bates, which see attempts by Russia to 
discredit the administration of the Su- 
preme Commander for the Allied powers 
and by the U.S. to discourage the 
growth of communism in Japan, the 
handsome Australian has emerged as the 
arbiter, whose quick humor clears the 
air and whose incisive questions cut to 
the heart of disputed issues. 

When Atcheson branded a Soviet pro- 
posal for labor legislation Communist 
propaganda, Ball objected vigorously: “I 
am interested in the Russian proposal, 
and more interested in your reply. I read 
the proposal during lunch and found no 
signs of Communist propaganda. As a 
matter of fact, I found it rather conserva- 
tive. I believe it most unfortunate if sug- 
gestions by Council members are to be 
stigmatized as Communist propaganda.” 

Actually, Ball is in agreement with the 
U.S. objective to democratize Japan 
along lines that will avert both a revival 
of fascism and a swing to the left. But 
he thinks present U.S. methods leave 
something to be desired. 

Ball is not pro-Russian, but the British 
Commonwealth member feels that Amer- 
ican tactics may backfire with a reaction 
toward communism. As one colleague 
sees Ball’s position, “He must vote with 
Atcheson, but he doesn’t have to help 
Atcheson bash the Russians on the head.” 

To General MacArthur and his depu- 
ties, who are sensitive to interference in 
carrying out occupation policies, Mac- 
mahon Ball is an unexpected obstruc- 
tionist, whose challenge of American ad- 
ministration is a greater thorn than the 
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On Japan—a mind of his own 


anticipated opposition from the Soviet 
delegate. 

Ball is the biggest man at the confer- 

ence table. A high forehead, dark, deep- 
set eyes and the aloof objectivity of the 
academician are balanced by the force in 
his rugged, six-foot frame. He commands 
attention with arguments that the Coun- 
cil be allowed to decide how to conduct 
its business, for more time to study pro- 
grams proposed by the Supreme Com- 
mander, for less attention to technical or 
trivial matters and for increased author- 
ity to help carry out the American pro- 
gram, to whose goals he subscribes. 
@ World scholar. To his new job as a 
diplomat, Ball brings a rich background 
of international experience. The son of 
an Anglican parson, the Australian Min- 
ister in Tokyo once considered entering 
the church. But, at the age of 16, he 
‘took a job as a tutor and began a career 
in teaching. He worked his way through 
Melbourne University by teaching dur- 
ing the day and attending lectures at 
night. In 1923, he was graduated with 
an outstanding record and a degree in 
philosophy. He spent the following year 
as a research scholar in psychology. 

A Rockefeller traveling fellowship sent 
him to London University six years later 
to study political science. The influence 
of Professor Harold Laski has led his 
countrymen to look on Ball as a “Laski 
liberal.” Before returning to Melbourne, 
Ball traveled and studied in France, 
Germany and Italy. 

Back in Australia, he set up and 

headed a political science department at 
Melbourne University. As an instructor, 
author of two books and a radio com- 
mentator, Ball has advocated an inde- 
pendent role for Australia in world affairs 
based on popular support. When war 
clouds gathered in Europe in 1938, the 
university professor returned to London. 
He was on the scene in Germany during 
the Munich crisis and in the Sudeten- 
land when the Germans marched in. 
Unsatisfied with a knowledge of the Far 
East and Europe, Ball toured the U. S. 
on a Carnegie fellowship in 1939. 
@ Government newcomer. The chance 
to apply experience in government serv- 
ice came in 1940 with the appointment 
as director of short-wave broadcasting 
in the Department of Information. His 
twofold job during the war was to ana- 
lyze Japanese broadcasts and to beam 
propaganda to Japan. His first job in 
world diplomacy was as an adviser at 
the United Nations Conference at San 
Francisco. 

~Now in Tokyo with his wife, Mac- 
mahon Ball at times gets discouraged 
with his post and wishes he were back 
in the more receptive atmosphere of the 
classroom. But most Australians feel that 
he is doing too good a job to permit him 
to end his leave of absence from Mel- 
bourne. They see ahead of him a useful 
career in diplomacy and politics. 
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TO HELP YOU GET 
EXTRA SALES AND PROFITS 
FROM WORLD MARKETS! 





Almost any product now sold in 
volume in the U. S. A. can be 
exported profitably. 


Now is the time to thoroughly 
investigate the export opportuni- 
ties for your firm—and we will 
be glad to help by giving you the 
up-to-date information we have on 
the foreign markets for your 
products. 


Since 1941, hundreds of manufac- 
turers have made frequent and 
good use of our knowledge of 
export markets. We have a fund 
of valuable first-hand information 
on all the fields covered by our 
eight export trade publications — 
usable data that can be of real 
help to anyone wanting to sell 
these markets. 


This service is available to you 
without charge or obligation — just 
ask for it. 


Here are the markets on which 


we can supply current data. 


LATIN AMERICA 


@ Retail Grocery 

®@ Retail Drug 

@ Retail Radio and Appliances 
@ Metalworking Industry 


@ Processing and Packaging 
Industry 


@ Beverages 


OTHER WORLD MARKETS 


@ Retail Radio and Appliances 
@ Beverages 


Write today for specific data on 
the market for your products. 


THE CANTERBURY PRESS 


360 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
122 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Publishers of 


LA TIENDA, LA FARMACIA MOD- 
ERNA, RADIO Y ARTICULOS 
ELECTRICOS, LA MAQUINA, ELAB- 
ORACIONES Y ENVASES, BEBIDAS, 
RADIO-APPLIANCES, BEVERAGES. 
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Life Around the World 


Chile’s ‘upside-down’ mine is unique place 


where copper is produced in record amounts 


EL TENIENTE MINES 
IGH uP on the snowy slopes of the 
Andes, this Chilean copper mine 
provides one of the outstanding sights— 
and experiences—to be found in South 
America. El] Teniente is not just any 
mine. It is, they'll tell you, one of the 
largest in the world, and it is definitely 
one of the most unusual. It’s an “upside- 
down” mine. You don’t go down to the 
mine; you go up! Sewell, the mining 
town, is at an altitude of about 8,000 
feet, and the mine itself is located at the 
10,000-foot mark. The miners are hoisted 
up, not lowered, to working levels. 

El Teniente turns out 25,000 tons of 
copper ore a day, depending on the cli- 
matic conditions prevailing and the water 
available, which means ‘about 13,000 
tons of copper a month. Under pressure, 
the miners can do better. Once during 
the war, the miners ran up a one-day 
record of 82,000 tons, reputedly the big- 
gest take of any underground mine in 
the world. 

Perched on the steep inclines of a 
mountain, Sewell, almost perpetually 
covered by snow, is a town of a million 
stairs, but no elevators; of streets, but no 
vehicles; of beauty above ground and 
ugliness below. On the mine, 20,000 
Chileans depend for their existence, just 
as Chile herself largely depends on cop- 
per for her economic existence. 

It is said to be a progressive mine, but 
the miners wages are far below the 
standard wage in the United States. 
Miners live in wooden, barracks-like 
apartment houses perched precariously 
one above and beyond the other on the 
side of the mountain. Most of the men 
get housing, electricity and water free. 
Even the union’s headquarters are do- 
nated free by the mine management. 
The miners also are permitted to have 
free firewood if they climb up the moun- 
tain to fetch it. 

The company provides a 100-bed hos- 
pital with the latest equipment. A wel- 
fare organization maintains the housing, 
sanitation, education and amusements of 
the town. Office workers and miners have 
a number of clubs. And there are 16 
schools, swimming pools, football fields 
and a gymnasium. 

You get to Sewell and El Teniente the 
hard way from Chile’s capital. Santiago 
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is only 50 miles away as the crow flies, 
but to get to the mine you must travel 
on the Chilean State Railways 51 miles 
to Rancagua, change to the company's 
private narrow-gauge railroad (with 
a 30-inch gauge, no less), and finally 
to the autocarril, a sort of small Ford 
on rail wheels like an open sightseeing 
bus. 

The average miner at El Teniente is a 
Communist or sympathetic to the Com- 
munist Party’s aims. Some are Socialists 
but they form a small minority in the 
union. The average miner lives in a three- 
room apartment. Working under con- 
tract on a piecework basis, he tells you he 
makes 78 pesos ($2.35) a day. Since 
miners are paid time-and-a-half for over- 
time on Sundays (and there’s little to do 
anyway), many work the extra day each 
week. 

The miners’ breakfast is light and for 
lunch, a miner carries to work a couple of 
sandwiches and a cold bottle of tea. His 





big meal is an early dinner after work 
consisting of a thick soup, some sort of 
meat, beans or potatoes, and coffee or 
tea. City-dwelling Chileans would be 
shocked at the lack of wine in the miner's 
diet, but company policy prohibits all 
alcoholic liquors, even wine and _ beer. 

Miners are worried about the rising 
cost of living, which has gone up from 
300 to 400 per cent in the last few years. 
Even though they have received annual 
increases in wages, they say it doesn't 
make up for the higher costs of living. 
Beefsteak is 34 cents a pound, bread 5 
cents a pound, eggs 6 and 7 cents each. 
Sewell’s stores are run by concessionaires, 
but there is also a union store and a co-op, 
and prices are the same. 

While the miners here are better off 
than elsewhere in Chile, they still seek 
changes for the better. They've heard 
about the higher standard of living of the 
miners in North America and see no rea- 
son why they shouldn't achieve it here 
some day. Many look to the Communists 
to make it possible. And their favorite 
candidate for President, Senator Gabriel 
Gonzalez Videla, the candidate of the 
Left Front, has just been elected Presi- 
dent. B. S. R. 


Average Frenchman is anxious to argue 


about politics, even on 


PARIS 
F opegerig ASPECT of daily life in Paris 
is the Frenchman’s passionate in- 
terest in politics. Despite the long wrangle 
over the Constitution and two votes on it, 
Frenchmen are keenly interested in every 
phase of the hot political fight now on 
for elections to the Assembly. 

The bartender has a newspaper at hand 
to glance at in leisure moments. Subway 
standees follow the news despite the 
pushing and shoving just as they do in 
commuting to Brooklyn. People relax in 





an empty stomach 


the parks with a newspaper; newsstands 
are everywhere. 

And, having digested the day’s news, 
the Frenchman is ready to comment, to 
argue, to defend, to accuse with passion 
and convictions. He may be for or against 
the new Constitution, for or against De 
Gaulle; whatever his point of view, he 
has facts, figures, oratory and Gallic 
gestures as weapons. 

The Frenchman has a tradition of de- 
mocracy, and he is intensely interested in 
the progress and maintenance of democ- 

























































racy today. Not only the top-level poli- 
tician but the average man believes that 
the United States and Britain are on the 
wrong path in Germany; the Frenchman 
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is convinced that the Anglo-American 

policy will lead to another dangerously a 
militaristic Germany. He admits per- 

sonal, perhaps selfish, reasons for want- | =e 
ing to keep Germany down, but his argu- YOUR FRIENDS - “4 A 
ments touch on the long-time problems md bil Ph. m “ 
of world welfare. He never forgets that ve ae ne _~ a ie — me 10 
German armies have swarmed over nN a a Toe 
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. sun-soaked land that grows grapefruit and 
French borders several times. VU | 7 grap 


h h oranges of unusual colors, regal size, in- 
Many Frenchmen express sorrow at the comparable flavor. Left on the tree until golden 


we a 








U. S. attitude. The French feel that they ripe, fat with vitamin-filled juice, this luscious 
have much to offer, and that Americans fruit has a taste thrill enjoyed by few “outsiders.” 
are drawing away from them to our detri- A small quantity of rare Magic Valley fruit is 

: ment, to theirs, and to the world’s. Some available this Christmas for impressive gifts— 
privately blame thousands of G. I.’s who such unique grapefruit as Ruby Reds, Foster Pinks; 
felt that Parisians let them down and oranges like Magic Temples, Lue Gim Gongs and 7 ea ee 
wrote home to the folks about it. Ry Eenen green SeReaE! PEAK-OF-THE-SEASON CLUB 

Despite the signs of progress found Magic ae Deluxe ater perch ny oe Give friends, customers, Magic Valley 

in Paris, the Frenchman’s daily life is not — “piched when fully sipe, cuchien-peched to aie cule te ue tay ante eee 
easy these days. You see quite a few, ae exposes prepaid A USA. toa sr ginee” ; ae gt 
especially old people, struggling to make eee sete Ee Sore 98. Ors: ae 


tiful supply of deluxe, tree- -tipened, 
health-giving grapefruit and 
oranges for the average me 
for 3, winter months, $27.94.4@ 
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a living who will tell you that they simply 
can’t earn enough money to buy enough 
to eat. Wives of Government employes, 
schoolteachers, ordinary workmen, can 
see unrationed meat in the shops, but 
they can’t afford it. Few will be able to 
get sufficient fuel for the winter. 


*(Vorieties in each 
package depend on 
ripening season.) 





Christmas Shopping 


Made Easy 
Every Frenchman who doesn't pa- send names, anerente. We enclose engraved gift 9 meen 
° . with your name rder immediately for Christmas delivery 
tronize the black market lacks clothing. Please enclose check in full. No C.0.D.'s . . . Satisfaction guar- 


antecd. Write for color catalogue. 


ROUTE 15 _ DONNA, TEXAS 


Cigarettes are rare, and the prices of 
American brands range from $1.25 to 
$3.50 a pack, depending on the class of 
hotel, restaurant or night club. pecan the news in every are thinking of them? Gift sub- 

The Communist element is strong issue of World Report is scription rates: $4 for the first 


ng labor groups, but Frenchmen sa ae : 
sep Soom ak ¢ to diminish as ocr gathered from the four corners of _— subscription, $3 for each addi- 











tions gradually improve. The _ black the earth, a subscription makes an _tional—in U.S., its possessions 
market is still an important part of the ideal gift for your friends, rela- | and Central and South America. 
nation’s economy, and “runners” for the tives and business associates who Add $1 extra postage for each 
big a are still doing business all are abroad. What more practical _—_ subscription to Canada and other 
over town. 


Night life is improving in variety, way of letting them know you countries. Mail your order to 


splendor and upward costs. Foreigners— 
sd Mataliende whe salle mney dusiie WORLD REPORT 24th <n sts., N. W., Washington 7, D.c 
the war one way or another—crowd night 








spots to pay up to $30 for a table and 
SESS | GROW GORGEOUS FRAGRANT YAGNTHS 
A few “intellectuals” are returning to 
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open studios, to write, or to study music, a ay . 5 ALL WINTER — INDOORS —IN WATER 


but it’ is nothing like it was in the days 
With Unique Hyacinth Cups .. . FIT ANY GLASS OR JAR! 


before the war. All in all, there is much * teas tin Sek 4 h 

. ou can enjoy the beauty and fragrance of gorgeous, colorful Hyacinths 
that must yet be done before Paris really all through the winter. No soil needed; easily grown in water with 
lives again unique cups we furnish with bulbs. Genuine Holland grown hyacinths; 


large size bulbs especially selected for water culture. Five distinct col- 
The French, despite labor troubles, arked. 


ors; each bulb m 
poor living conditions and the turmoil of Cups LAST ror vaans — NOT SOLD Ht SvenEs 
+3 5 e cups are aluminum; do not rust; last for years e an ass 
pegs Fl angper Aor BoM FAG TL 
to work. They realize other parts of the 
world are having their troubles, too, and 


easy way. 
START ANY TIME — FALL OR WINTER 
they are regaining faith in themselves. 
A hotel porter I have known for years 


Get your sets NOW. Start bulbs any time after November Ist: all at 

once or on different days for a continuous succession of blooms. These 

unique outfits (not sold in stores) make attractive, appreciated gifts at 
Christmas or any time. Instructive for children; enjoyed by everyone. 

somehow managed to get to London for 

a three-day visit. He summed it up so: Order 

“I thought we had it bad. But you should 

see London. We are much better off. We | NOW! 


5 REAL DUTCH Hyacinths 15 REAL DUTCH Hyacinths 
haven't much, really, to complain about.” 


Fes cnn One each of Red, Pink, White. Three complete 5 bulb and cup 
z.u. | Supply Limited! The DRUMCLIFF Co., Dept. 209 Towson 4, Md. 


for far light Blue and dark Blue with 5 sets in separate boxes for gifts or 
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hyacinth cups. Deliv- succession plantings. 
west ered prepaid east of $900 Delivered prepaid east $585 
delivery the Mississippi River. of Mississippi River. 
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FREE TRADE IN COMMODITIES GAINS 








AS WARTIME BARRIERS DISAPPEAR 


U.S. exchanges take lead in revival 
following price decontrol. British 
traders still held back by Government 


Trading in world commodities—on 
U.S. markets, at least—is breaking loose 
from wartime rigidity. National policy 
checks British exchanges, but even there 
some trading centers are coming back to 
life because mounting supplies are mak- 
ing controls obsolete. 

The end of most price ceilings set 
by the U.S. Government is responsible 
for the reopening of American markets. 
Commodity exchanges that had been al- 
lowed to operate under strict limitations 
during the war are on their own again. 

After five years of inactivity, trad- 
ers in many commodities are getting set 
for a quick growth in volume of trans- 


- ae 


actions. Many of them are not disturbed 
by the recent break in the cotton market, 
which they consider part of the adjust- 
ment to the new era of freedom. 
American exchanges are gaining in 
stature because of the restrictions imposed 
in Britain by the Government. Unless 
there is a shift in the British position, 
New York and Chicago markets will de- 
velop into the world’s principal agencies 
for meeting of buyer and seller and estab- 
lishment of current and future prices. 
@ In the U.S., free trading again is the 
order of the day for “futures” contracts in 
grain, cotton, wool and eggs. Those mar- 
kets operatzd through the war, but under 





ON THE FLOOR OF NEW YORK’S COTTON EXCHANGE 
Liverpool “blackout” turns the spotlight on American markets 
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ceiling limitations. Exchanges handling 
coffee, cocoa, cottonseed oil and produce 
have been reopened. Dealings in hides 
may start before this month is over. 

Transactions in nonferrous metals, still 
in short supply, are likely to resume dur- 
ing the second half of 1947. 

q@ In Britain, the wool, diamond and 
fur markets are running again and doing 
an active business. With international 
allocations of rubber ending December 
31, the free market in that commodity is 
due to reopen next month. 

Major “blackout” is the important Liv- 
erpool Cotton Exchange, kept closed by 
the British Government. There, trading in 
futures—contracts for delivery at a future 
date—long has provided price insurance 
for the spinners of Lancashire. An active 
market in Liverpool might have cush- 
ioned much of the violence of the recent 
slump in the price of U.S. cotton. In 
similar situations before the war, British 
and American dealers brought stability 
into world markets by “hedging”’—making 
offsetting commitments to buy or sell 
when there were sharp drops or advances 
in quotations of the other country. 

The Labor Government, however, 
Says its action on cotton should set an 
example for other commodities. It at- 
tacks trading in futures as “equivalent to 
gambling.” But the Government is being 
bombarded even more heavily for its 
stubborn defense of programs of bulk 
purchasing. This is highlighted in a dis- 
patch from Edwin J. Drechsel, staff cor- 
respondent for World Report. He writes 
from London: 

“The price of linseed oil here has been 
raised more than 100 per cent by the 
British Government's policy of bulk pur- 
chasing. Early in September, linseed oil 
was priced at $260 a ton, but Argentina 
was asking $300. English traders willing 
to pay the latter price were refused 
permission by the Board of Trade. Then 
Russia began buying. By the time the 
Government agreed to a higher price, 
it was necessary to pay $540 a ton to get 
what linseed oil was available for pur- 
chase.” 

@ Rubber offers another example of 
pressure upon state trading when supplies 
become plentiful. A strategic material in 
war, rubber was cut off from Allied forces 
as Japanese armies overran Far Eastern 
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BRITISH ISLES... 


Before long, you will again view the British 
Isles, framed in the wide windows of famous 
trains such as the Coronation Scot, the Flying 
Scotsman, The Cornish Riviera Express, and 
the renowned Golden Arrow which provides 
the international link between London and Paris. 
Right now, glimpse the places you will actually 
visit soon. 

“The British Isles” an attractive folder 
map in color is now available. Write to — 
T. D. Slattery, Resident Vice President, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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When You Change 
Your Address 


To change the address on your 
WORLD REPORT subscription, be 
sure to give us both your old and 
new addresses. It usually takes two 
weeks to make the change on our 
subscription list. 


WORLD REPORT 


24th & N Sts. N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 








Toward World Brotherhood 


BY JOSEPH IRVIN ARNOLD, 


A.B. (Centre), A.M. (Columbia), 
Ph. D. (Harvard), Th. M. (S. B. T. $.) 


The United Nations, to be successful, 
must be supplemented by increasing in- 
tegration in the various fields of culture. 
In this 1946 book Dr. Arnold indicates 
the desirability, possibility, and method 
of organizing a great World Brother- 
hood to integrate the religious life of 
the entire world. Paper-bound copy, 
postpaid, $1. Order from Joseph I. 
Arnold, Bridgewater, Massachusetts. 








plantations. To conserve precious stocks, 
the U.S. and England formed a Com- 
bined Rubber Committee to allocate sup- 
plies. That arrangement has been con- 
tinued into the reconversion period. 

But now the potentialities of American 
synthetics and rapidly recovered produc- 
tion of natural rubber is eliminating any 
need for an allotment system. To get the 
U. S. to accept more rubber from Malaya, 
the British Government has had to take 
a loss on prices it guaranteed the growers. 
Sir Stafford Cripps, President of the 
Board of Trade, explained the loss in the 
House of Commons by saying there has 
been “an unexpected production in 
Malaya which was more than anyone 
anticipated.” 

The Board of Trade soon afterward 
announced that the Combined Rubber 
Committee would go out of business 
December 81, and control of that com- 
modity thus will come to an end. The 
action paves the way for reopening of 
free markets in New York and London. 

@ Trading in futures developed first 
in the U.S. in the second half of the 
last century with grain dealings in Chi- 
cago. Brokers say it serves two practical 
purposes: insurance against the risks in- 
herent in the sale of actual goods to be 
delivered at a future date, and a means of 
minimizing price fluctuations by fore- 
casting supply and demand. Markets 
grew up in many countries and world 
prices were established. Today the only 
exchanges dealing in commodity futures 
outside the U. S. and Britain are the grain 
market in’ Winnipeg and the cotton 
market in Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

Record volume of trading in futures 
contracts in the U.S. was reached in 
1929, when it amounted to $42,300,- 
000,000. In spite of the inactivity of many 
markets and strong curbs on others, the 
1945 figure in the U.S. was $14,848.- 
000,000, and this year volume is expected 
to top $16,800,000,000. 

With the return of free trade domesti- 
cally, the New York Commodity Ex- 
change, which handles many raw mate- 
rials used in industry, is busy re-estab- 
lishing its machinery and restoring ticker 
facilities. Memberships that sold for $600 
in 1941 now are being quoted at $3,000. 
@ The bright prospect for U. S. dealers, 
however, is dulled somewhat by concern 
over the tug of war between capitalist 
enterprise and state trading in the world 
at large. For at least a year, American 
markets are bound to have all the busi- 
ness they can handle as the lifting of 
controls releases a pent-up desire to trade 
in commodities. 

But U. S. firms are worried by the pros- 
pect of minimum activity in European 
markets, which formerly were able to 
absorb heavy selling in New York or 
Chicago. What American dealers want is 
a spread to other countries of the freer 
trade with which they are getting reac- 
quainted at home, 





Plan Your ——— 


| EXPORT 
ADVERTISING 


ON A SOUND BASIS 


# 
Eleven Agencies 


Specialize in 


ADVERTISING ABROAD 








Export advertising is as easy to 
control as other phases of your 
business. But it must be planned 
and carried out in cooperation with 
specialists thoroughly familiar with 
the problems involved. 

There is expert counsel available. 
Eleven agencies make export adver- 
tising their specialty. They know 
foreign conditions, consumer atti- 
tudes, sales channels. They have 
facilities to plan, prepare and place 
advertising in foreign newspapers, 
magazines, radio and other media. 
They are now acting for a long list 
of the largest and most experienced 
export advertisers. 


Write any of the advertising 
agencies listed or direct your in- 


quiry to the 
ASSOCIATION OF EXPORT ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
405 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Member Agencies: 


G. M. BASFORD COMPANY 
60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
422 > — Cleveland 14, O. 


. BROWNE, LTD. 
551 Fifth hy New York 17, N.Y. 


THE BUCHEN COMPANY 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


DORLAND INTERNATIONAL-PETTINGELL 
& FENTON, INC. 
247 Park Av., New York 17, N.Y. 


EVANS ASSOCIATES CO. 
307 N. Michigan Av., Chicago I, Ill. 


EXPORT ADVERTISING AGENCY, INC. 
271 Madison Av., New York 16, N. Y. 
919 N. Michigan Av., Chicago 11, Ill. 


FOREIGN ADVERTISING 
AND SERVICE BUREAU, INC. 
342 Madison Av., New York 17, N. Y. 


GOTHAM ADVERTISING COMPANY, INC. 
2 W. 46th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


J. ROLAND KAY, INC. 
230 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


NATIONAL EXPORT 
ADVERTISING SERVICE, INC. 
405 Lexington Av., NewYork 17, N.Y. 
IRWIN VLADIMIR & COMPANY, INC. 
285 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
One N. La Salle St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
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BRITISH PROTEST DELAY 
IN GETTING NEW HOMES 


Diversions of labor and materials 
to temporary housing and repair of 
war-damaged buildings are blamed 


Reported from 


LONDO 


The approach of winter is put- 
ting a sharper edge to criticism of Great 
Britain’s housing program. 

Thousands of workers and their 
families, crowded and _ inadequately 
housed since the days of the blitz, face 
new discomfort as the weather turns 
cold. Opponents of the Labor Govern- 
ment accuse the Cabinet of bungling and 
of concealing the true situation. Demands 
are being heard for the creation of a 
“Minister of Building” to co-ordinate the 
entire housing program now scattered 
through several departments. 

The Government points to a building 
and repair record that is far better than 
that which followed World War I, and 
still is improving. But opponents in Par- 
liament charge that the construction of 
permanent homes—which they call the 
only lasting solution—is lagging far behind 
the need. 

@ Troubles, big and small, beset the 
housing situation at every turn, most of 
them accented by Conservatives in Par- 
liament who want more latitude given to 
private builders to speed up the program. 
But the difficulties in housing go beyond 
any political issue over private enterprise. 

Labor forces, by the Government’s 
own statistics, have been spread too thin. 
More houses have been contracted for 
than can be built by the number of avail- 
able workers. As a result, work has started 
on hundreds of dwellings that cannot be 
finished before winter. 

The Labor Government now has or- 
dered work concentrated on those houses 
which, by autumn, had been built up to 
roof level. The goal is to complete 30,000 
partially built homes by Christmas. The 
speed-up showed in the completion of 
16,862 homes in September, 5,181 more 
than in August. 

Repairs are diverting building ma- 
terials and skilled laborers from the pro- 
gram of permanent housing. Many build- 
ing materials are being produced at a 
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pace sufficient to keep abreast of the 
housing plans, but they never reach new 
homesites. The reason is that Londoners 
who have waited years to make repairs 
on those homes that escaped bombs have 
been using every means possible to get 
materials for patching up their own dwell- 
ings. As a consequence, materials and 
labor needed on new housing have been 
drained off for remodeling and repairing 
that is not essential. 

Temporary housing has overlapped the 
permanent housing projects. The Govern- 
ment contends that the program it in- 
herited put such a priority on.emergency 
housing that materials were channeled 
away from more lasting homes. 

Whatever the cause, permanent houses 
were completed during the summer at 
the rate of 5,000 a month, compared with 
an average monthly rate of 30,000 before 
the war. Now 100 aluminum houses are 
being turned out each week and the Gov- 
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GOVERNMENT POINTS TO REPAIR RECORD 


EE 


ernment expects to have 54,000 homes of © 
this type by August 1947. , 

Rent vs. sale of new houses has been — 
a constant cause of trouble between the © 
Laborites and Conservatives. Under the © 
Government plan, four rental houses must ~ 
be built for each new house sold. Con- © 
servatives say that private enterprise, if 7 
permitted, could have finished twice as — 
many houses as did the Government pro- 
gram. But Government officials argue that 
private builders, if given more latitude, 
would concentrate on building houses for 
sale, rather than for rent, thus cutting 
off housing for those families that need 
it most. Opponents counter that the 
Government's program is discouraging 
home ownership in Great Britain. 

@ The record that the Labor Govern- 
ment points to in its campaign to rehouse 
the British is filled with impressive figures. 
In the 17 months since the war, Britain 
has completed 24,957 dwellings, has re- 
paired 630,000 homes damaged by war, 
has erected 50,000 temporary housing 
units and’ found accommodations for 
another 25,000 families through remodel- 
ing. , 

The number of workmen on housing 
projects increased 70 per cent between 
August 1945 and the end of August 1946. 
By the latter date, the Government de- 
clares, it had provided accommodations 
for 200,000 homeless families and had 
begun construction on accommodations 
for another 200,000. 

But this record is not complete enough 
to silence political criticism. There is 
evidence that the criticism will increase as 
Britain, still inadequately housed, enters 
another winter. 


—Wide World 


Conservatives, however, want more new homes constructed 
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Rejection by the U.S. and Britain of the World Food Board was expected...<«. 

Britain and the U.S. continue to admire the underlying aim of Sir John Orr's 
proposal: to divert surplus foods to the needy. But, as indicated here weeks 
ago, neither believes the plan's buying and selling features to be practicable. 

This, in effect, means the end of the Orr plan, despite its endorsement by 
India, China, Czechoslovakia and others. 








U.S. aim now is to bring the Food and Agriculture Organization, which Orr 
heads, back to the original idea. The U.S. will suggest that the FAO get on 
with its allotted functions of providing technical assistance and information to 
the world's farmers and sending missions to make recommendations on things agri- 
cultural. The U.S. State Department wants the International Trade Organization, 
not the FAO, to handle any possible controls over commodities. 

The British are less concerned about who does the controlling. But they 








would like to see "buffer" stocks set up in certain commodities in order to ab- 
sorb surpluses and thereby stabilize prices. It is the "ever-normal granary" idea. 
The recent crack in American cotton and weakness in Malayan rubber, the 
long-term situation in wool and tin, all these make the British apprehensive. 
Especially now that instability and price gyrations are showing up in the U.S. 
Commodity agreements covering rubber, cotton, wheat, tin have been discussed 
Sporadically for months. Perhaps the British now will push for action. 








These are the highlights from reports on the Orient: 

Rising prices in their own and world markets still acutely affect the Chinese. 

In Shanghai, the cost of living is bouncing up to new highs=--more than 
5,000 times prewar levels. Speculative activity still is great and goods are scarce. 

Commercial imports into Shanghai in September were almost twice as large as 
during August. These figures are in Chinese dollars and reflect not only in- 
flated prices abroad but the sinking value of the Chinese currency itself. 

Raw cotton showed the biggest jump over August imports. Badly needed cotton 
will allow larger production of textiles and clothing. 

Exports, gaining only 10 per cent over the August level, are disappointing. 

Progress in China is slow, almost imperceptible. The story would be differ- 
ent if export products, such as tea, tung oil, bristles, tin and antimony, were 
reaching ports in a widening stream. Real improvement in production and movement 
of these goods will be slow unless the civil war can be pushed off in a corner. 

On the whole, Japan is making a faster recovery from war than China. 
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WORLD COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY--(Contin:-?) 


Industrial output in Japan is about two and a half times as great as a year 
ago. Progress has been steadily upward. Carloadings are up 58 per cent for 1946. 

Part of this recovery, however, is based on use of stocks on hand when the 
war finished. Actual new production probably is making a less favorable showing. 

Steel output, for instance, does not seem to be keeping up with demand and, 
as in most other countries of the world, imports of steel are needed. 

Coal production, too, is short, will be boosted through an incentive plan. 

Labor disputes lately have been frequent, may tend to slow the rising trend 
in industrial output, if the Government does not adopt a more positive policy. 

Major blocks to improvement in Japanese business are the uncertainty about 
reparations and plant removals. This prevents intelligent planning ahead. 

















India is beginning to rumble about her sterling balances..... 

This blocked sterling, accumulated during the war, amounts to $5,000,000,= 
000. Britain must make a stab at a settlement with India by July 15, 1947, 
under the terms of the British-American loan agreement. 

Indications now are that the British will find the Indians stubborn when 
these discussions, delayed for political reasons, are begun. 

Indian officals, for window dressing or otherwise, are saying that their 
new Government will resist scaling down of this British debt. 

Such statements are made to head off the British Government which is ex- 
pected to propose reduction of its obligation on the ground that it was con- 
tracted in a common effort to defeat a common enemy. 

But planned industrialization of India will be expensive and the Indians 
see this money as an important asset which fits well into their future plans. 

The British will be forced to free a fraction of the Indian balance by July 
15 and probably further amounts in following years. 

















Reconstruction plans in Europe are big, pocketbooks are thin. 

This is even truer in Central and Eastern Europe than to the West. 

Plans for these eastward countries call for imports of huge quantities of 
capital goods. Such imports would depend on big loans in "hard" currencies. 

Czechoslovakia wants capital equipment to increase output of steel, motor 
vehicles, rolling stock, tractors, tires and textiles. Most of the $350,000,000 
loan to be requested from the World Bank would be channeled along these lines. 

Poland, seeking a $600,000,000 loan, would buy $80,000,000 worth of capital 
equipment in 1947; $275,000,000 in 1948; $315,000,000 in 1949. Poland needs roll- 
ing capacity for steel, machine tools, transportation and construction equipment. 

Austria, with hopes of getting a loan from the U.S., wants to spend $40,- 
000,000 next year on general rehabilitation of her industry. 

Yugoslavia's plans are not completely formulated but, if loans can be ar- 
ranged, 1947 imports for rehabilitation of agriculture and industry would be 
around $175,000,000. Probably biggest need is for freight cars and locomotives. 

Greece, which may get help from the U.S. and Britain, has huge needs. Pri- 
ority would go to farm machinery, trucks, equipment for irrigation and flood con- 
trol, rolling stock. The bill in 1947 and beyond would be a quarter biilion. 

The sums mentioned come to around $1,500,000,000. This is what just five 
countries would like to borrow for capital goods alone. This illustrates, ina 
minor way, the magnitude of the calls to be made on the World Bank or other credit 
facilities. Multiply several times if Western Europe and Asia are included. 
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‘MOLOTOV’S POSTWAR BLUEPRINT 


Soviet Foreign Minister outlines plan for world co-operation 


(Text of speech by Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov 
before the General Assembly of the United Nations at 
New York, Oct. 29, 1946.) 


HE general debate on the report of the Secretary-General 

offers us an opportunity to state our views both on indi- 
vidual questions of interest to this or that country and on the 
general questions of international co-operation. Such an ex- 
change of views should be useful for the establishment of 
mutual understanding among the United Nations. It is also 
' necessary in order to improve the work of the organization, and 
of such important bodies as the Security Council, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and others. 

The United Nations organization is only in the initial stage 
of its activities. There were inevitably substantial shortcom- 
ings in its work if only because it has only just begun to apply 
its new principles under conditions which greatly differ from 
those of the past. And, therefore, it is in the interests of the 
' United Nations not to hush up the existing shortcomings but to 
expose these shortcomings at the very outset and to see to it 
that they do not occur in the future. It is natural that this 
applies to the Security Council in the first place since it has to 
deal daily with with important problems alain to the defense 


® of universal peace and frequently involving conflicting interests 


and views of individual countries. 

Take the question of Spain and the Iranian question. 

The Security Council and still earlier the General Assembly 
found nothing better than to make general declarations against 
Franco. The Secretary-General rightly pointed out that this 
_was, of course, absolutely insufficient. On the other hand, the 
proposal to break off with Franco was not adopted. In this 
' way, certain great powers which set this tone took upon them- 
selves the moral responsibility for the failure to take action in 
respect of a dangerous hotbed of fascism in Europe. 

As to the Iranian question, it arose in connection with the 
duration of the stay in Iran of certain Soviet military units 
which were stationed there under treaty. Those military units 
completely evacuated the Iranian territory and the Soviet and 
Iranian governments requested that this question be taken off 
the agenda. . 

The Security Council refused to do so and adopted an un- 
‘warranted but openly unfavorable attitude toward the 
U.S.S.R. In acting in this manner, the Security Council made 
a gross error which is bound to undermine its prestige. 

I shall now turn to the World Federation of Trade Unions. 
One would think it quite natural for the United Nations to 
establish friendly ties with the international organization of 
' trade unions which has come into being in recent years and 
which embraces tens of millions of te. Har of various coun- 

tries. This is particularly essential for the Economic and Social 
Council at wh cannot be successful unless it has the support 
_ of such mass democratic organizations as the World Federation 
of Trade Unions. In actual fact, however, the situation is en- 
' tirely different. 

Up to now, the World Federation of Trade Unions has not 
been associated with the daily activities of the Economic and 
Social Council. But that is not all. Is it proper that it has been 
' granted the same terms of representation on the Economic and 
Social Council as the International Automobile Association, the 
' National Association of Dried Fruits Retailers, etc.? Is it not 
high time to put right the situation in this field as well, which 
is out of keeping with the elementary principles of democracy? 
Now, gentlemen, may I draw your attention to the state of 
affairs regarding the establishment of an international system 
- of trusteeship. It might be thought that someone is deliberately 
» hindering the establishment of the Trusteeship Council. But 
‘is the prestige of our organization not being undermined by 
'the fact that it has for nearly two years failed to create a 


Trusteeship Council which will be called upon to take steps to 
facilitate the living conditions of the peoples who inhabit the 
mandated territories of Great Britain, France, Belgium, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, the Union of South Africa and which 
should contribute to their development toward self-govern- 
ment and independence? 

But what is the position in actual fact? 

Not a single step has been taken along this path by the coun- 
tries which would not let go their firm hold of the mandates 
of Palestine and Tanganyika, Togo and New Guinea, etc., 
confining themselves for the time being to the writing of 
unsatisfactory drafts and insignificant declarations. The Gov- 
ernment of the Union of South Africa has gone even further, 
and instead of taking measures to prepare South-West Africa 
for self-government or independence simply demands that it 
be granted sanction to annex this territory, which fact, as is 
obvious to anyone, is in flagrant contradiction with the United 
Nations Charter. 

In this connection, I shall also mention India. India is a 
member of the United Nations and consequently under the 
Charter her relationship to Great Britain ought to be based 
on sovereign equality, and have you not heard here in the 
General Assembly an appeal for support and assistance? We 
cannot turn a deaf ear to all this; it is high time that the just 
demands of India were recognized. 

Likewise the Netherlands must recognize the justice of the 
demands of the peoples of Indonesia. 

I shall not now discuss Greece. But one cannot remain in- 
different to the fact that Greek fascists were able to throw off 
all restraint, thanks to the protection they enjoy at the hands 
of the British forces of occupation. 

Take another example. 

Two months ago, the Soviet representative submitted the 
following proposal to the Security Council: 

“States‘members of the United Nations are required to sub- 
mit the following information to the Security Council within 
two weeks: 

“(1) At-what points in the territory of members of the 
United Nations or other states with the exception of former 
enemy territories and in what number are armed forces of 
other members of the United Nations stationed? 

“(2) At what points in the above mentioned territories are 
air and naval bases situated and what is the size of their gar- 
risons belonging to the armed forces of other member states 
of the United Nations? 

“(3) The information to be provided under Paragraphs 
1 and 2 should refer to the situation as it existed on the 1 
August, 1946.” 

The need for obtaining this information by the Security 
Council seems quite obvious, not to mention the fact that 
the presence of armed forces of the United Nations outside 
the confines of their country and in the territories other than 
enemy territories the occupation regime for which has specially 
been laid down gives rise to serious uneasiness among the 
peoples and mae public opinion. 

Gentlemen, may I draw your attention to the situation that 
has arisen in this particular case? 

Under Section VII of the Charter, the Military Staff Com- 
mittee has already begun to examine the question of the armed 
forces which the members of the United Nations organization 
shall place at the disposal of the Security Council for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security as provided for 
in Article 43. In this connection, it is natural that the Securitv 
Council should know the actual situation—namely, where and 
what armed forces of the United Nations are stationed at 
present outside the confines of their countries. The submission 
of this information should, of course, be binding on all the 
United Nations. For its part, the Soviet Union is prepared 
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to submit this information to the Security Council and it does 
not see any reasons whatsoever for the refusal of any other 
member of the United Nations organization to do that. 

Indeed, what reasons can there be to justify the refusal to 
submit this data to the Security Council? Why should any one 
of us conceal from the United Nations the actual position as 
regards this question? What, indeed, should the governments 
of the United Nations be afraid of when they are required by 
the Security Council to submit information which is necessary 
for the implementation of the provisions of the Charter? For 
its part, the Government of the Soviet Union sees no reason 
to conceal from the other United Nations the actual position 
as regards this question and thereby prevent the Security 
Council from carrying out its duties. 

Unfortunately, the proposal of the Soviet Union was not 
adopted in the Security Council, as it was opposed to by the 
representatives of Great Britain and the United States and 
along with them by the representatives of certain other states. 
This important question came to a deadlock in the Security 
Council. But the Soviet Government expressed its confidence 
that we shall be able to reach understanding on this question 
and to push this matter ahead. It is essential that the General 
Assembly state its weighty opinion on this subject. 

The facts which I have cited and which related to the 
Spanish question, to the relationship with the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, the question of trusteeship and the ques- 
tion of the presence of Allied forces in the territories of non- 
enemy countries prove that there are important shortcomings 
in the work of the United Nations organization and its indi- 
vidual bodies. The number of such examples could be con- 
siderably augmented. This is particularly true of the Security 
Council. 

There is a desire to attribute misguidedly the shortcomings 
in its work to the use of the so-called “veto.” The hubbub 
raised around this issue is, apparently, needed in order to 
divert our attention from the important shortcomings in the 
activities of the United Nations organization and in this way 
to lay the blame at the wrong door. But let us hope, that these 
attempts will be doomed to failure. 

In any case, the General Assembly has not met in order to 
overlook the main trend of the development of international 
relations in our time. 

Above all, we should be anxious to know in what direction 
international co-operation is developing at the present time. 
Does the new organization eke to international co- 
operation for the sake of the peace and security of nations 
which it was created to promote? The main issue is whether 
we are following the right path. 

The United Nations organization was created amid the 
flames of the Second World War. It was created by the anti- 
Hitler coalition headed by the United States of America, Great 
Britain and the Soviet Union, who bore on their shoulders 
the brunt of the struggle against our common enemy and who 
were anxious to create an effective international organization 
to uphold the postwar peace and security. It was also found 
necessary to take into account the grave lessons of the past and, 
first of all, the generally known fact of the importance and 
failure of the League of Nations in order to avoid the recur- 
rence of its weak points and errors and to create an organiza- 
tion which would not suffer from its principal defects. 

The main principle underlying the League of Nations was 
the unanimity of all its members in the adoption of decisions. 
This rendered the League of Nations ineffective because this 
made it possible for any interested member of the League to 
hinder or frustrate altogether any proposed decision. The 
League proved to be impotent in the adoption of the measures 
against aggressive powers which were always able to find part- 
ners among the members of the League. 

The United Nations Charter has introduced a new system 
for the making of decisions. It has now been laid down that 
the General Assembly should adopt its important decisions by 
a two-thirds majority. As to the Security Council, which bears 
the main responsibility for the maintenance of peace and for 
measures against aggression, the decision of questions of this 
nature in the Security Council calls not only for a majority of 
at least seven out of the eleven members of the Security 
Council but is also conditioned upon the unanimity of the five 
great powers; the United States of America, Great Britain, the 
Soviet Union, France and China, whose unanjmity is, so to 
speak, a guarantee of the interests of the U.N. as a whole. 
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The principle of unanimity of the great powers was not 
sdemned by chance but after a thorough and lengthy dis- 
cussion. The recognition of this principle reflected the desire of 
the United Nations to safeguard concerted efforts and unity 
of action on the part of the great powers in counteracting any 
possible new aggression. Before this Second World War, the 
great powers were not animated by this desire for the unity 
of action in the defense of peace and security. And therein 
lay the greatest misfortune for all mankind. The United States 
of America stood aside from the highroad, so to speak. 

The principal powers, members of the League, pursued a 
short-sighted a utterly reactionary policy with regard to 
the Soviet Union. The hard trials of the war led the govern- 
ments of the great Western powers to the conviction that they 
should act in harmony against their common foe during the 
war and to the recognition of the necessity to form such an 
international organization to deal with the postwar problems 
as would observe the profoundly progressive principle forged 
in the war, the principle of the unity of the great powers 
which rallied under their banners as democratic states. It 
follows from this that the principle of the unanimity of the 
great powers in the matters relating to the maintenance of 
peace and security is deep-rooted and that this principle was 
recognized by the United Nations, who based themselves on 
the desire for a more reliable defense of the interests of all 
both big and small peace-loving states. 

In recent times, a large-scale campaign was launched 
— the recognition of this principle. Everything conceiv- 
able is being done in order to discuss this principle in all pos- 
sible ways while the problem of the necessity for unity among 
great powers is being adumbrated by all possible means and is 
constantly reduced to the specific issue of the manner in which 
the so-called “veto” is to be applied in the decisions of ques- 
tions in the Security Council. What is the meaning of the cam- 
paign against the veto; i. e., against the right of any of the 
five great powers not to permit the adoption of a decision 
in the Security Council which it considers undesirable in the 
light of the interests of maintenance of peace and international 
security? What would be the implication of the repudiation of 
the principle of unanimity of the great powers in the solution 
of questions of this nature? 

It is easy to foresee the results of such a repudiation. No one 
will now suggest that we should go back to the bankrupt 
League of Nations with its unanimity of all members in the 
adoption of decisions. Consequently there is a desire to util- 
ize the renunciation of this principle in order to impose a sys- 
tem under which decisions would be adopted by a majority 
vote. Proposals to this effect have already enc made here in 
the General Assembly. There are even people who represent 
such a procedure for the adoption of decisions within an 
international organization as a most democratic one, as if 
the best democracy worthy of universal recognition would be 
to equalize’ within an international organization the vote of 
Honduras to that of the United States or the vote of Haiti to 
that of the Soviet Union, which represents a federation of 
16 republics. It would seem obvious that it is not worth while 
dwelling on the arguments regarding this sort of “democracy.” 

However, this does not mean that the campaign conducted 
under the guise of the struggle against the “veto” can be 
ignored. It would be extremely shortsighted to regard this 
campaign as a fortuitous and insignificant matter. It would 
also be.naive to overlook the fact that the campaign has as- 
sumed a character which is definitely hostile to the Soviet 
Union. There are none among us blind from birth who would 
not realize that the downright reactionaries are already mak- 
ing capital out of this campaign. 

The dispute about the “veto” and the whole present discus- 
sion make it necessary to speak openly about the contradictions 
and principal political tendencies which exist in international 
affairs in our times. Two principal tendencies are struggling 
within the United Nations organization to gain influence over . 
the main course of its proceedings. One of them bases itself 
on the main fundamentals of the United Nations organization 
and on the respect for the principles underlying it. The other 
one on the contrary is intended to shake the foundations on 
which the United Nations organization rests and to pave the 
way for the proponents of a different course. From these latter 
now come all kinds of attacks, both in the form of direct 
attacks and in the form of flanking maneuvers. 

The origins of the United Nations organization are still 












































fresh in our memory. From the very outset this organization 
was permeated by the spirit of democratic co-operation. The 
important part played by the United States of America in this 
matter is also well known. 

The United Nations organization was created in order to 
implement such international co-operation among the great 
and small countries as would in the largest possible measure 
conform to the interests of all peace-loving states. From the 
very beginning, it was obvious that to this end it was above all 
necessary to guarantee concerted action on the part of the 
great powers. At that time, it was known as well as now that 
it was a question of international co-operation in which the 
efforts of states with various political structures should be 
united for the sake of peace and security. 

The war vividly demonstrated that states with widely dif- 
ferent political structures had extremely important interests 
in common which they could uphold only by their joint efforts 
and on condition of noninterference in each other’s internal 
affairs. This was recognized by the U. S. A., Great Britain and 
the Soviet Union. And, as we know, the co-ordination of the 
war effort of these countries and their allies along with the 
process of extensive mutual aid between them produced great 
results and secured for the Allies victory in the war. 

As before, the Soviet Union is true to the principles of such 
international co-operation and is prepared to spare no effort 
for the achievement of success along those lines. Accordingly, 
the U.S. S. R. stands unshakably for the respect of the United 
Nations organization and deems essential that its charter be 
honestly and consistently observed. Naturally such interna- 
tional co-operation can only be really successful if the other 
powers also manifest in deeds their readiness to follow the 
same path. 

The recognition of the principles of such international co- 
operation has a profound meaning. It reflects the firm will to 
achieve universal peace and readiness to enter into peaceful 
competition in the social and economie sphere between states 
and social systems. 

As to the Soviet Union, there is no hesitation and doubt 
among our people that peace among nations and peaceful 
competition between them, which also means the possibility 
of increasing friendly co-operation and understanding among 
big and small states, are entirely in keeping with the interests 
of our country. We have no doubt that this development of in- 
ternational co-operation also serves the interests of all peace- 
loving countries. This policy cannot suit the plans only of 
such a government as has no confidence in the internal forces 
of its country and is contaminated with a lack of faith in 
peaceful means of international co-operation and competition, 
preferring to draw up pretentious plans for the achievement of 
domination and exploitation of other peoples. 

As we know, the lessons of history are not always translated 
in the manner which conforms to the genuine interests of a 
state. We cannot feel confident that the collapse of imperialist 
Germany and the bankruptcy of imperialist Japan will provide 
for the covetous imperialists a sufficiently convincing proof of! 
the recklessness and the inevitable failure of their wee hs aimed 
at achieving world domination, which as we know constitutes 
the real substance of imperialism. 

Judging by certain frank statements we must, under the 
new postwar conditions, also take into account the possibility 
of an increased influence in certain countries of such aggressive. 
imperialist circles who for the sake of achieving world domina- 
tion can embark upon a reckless aggression and the most 
hazardous military adventures. Churchill. who has sympathiz- 
ers both in England and in the United States, is a prophet 
for such imperialists. 

It is natural that the regular principles of international co- 
operation are not at all contemplated by such imperialist 
circles, who in the long run believe only in the extreme meth- 
ods of pressure and violence. They have a different and sub- 
stantially hopelessly reactionary policy. We must recognize 
that the policy of these circles aimed at achieving world dom- 
ination is diametrically opposite to the policy of international 
collaboration and sailed eacmaialiitin of social systems. We 


must also take account of the fact that the proponents of this 
imperialist and profoundly reactionary policy see the greatest 
obstacle’ to the realization of their expansionist plans in the 
Soviet Union, against which they, in their impotent rage, 
would be prepared to unchain all dogs. 

Thus we must reckon with the two opposite tendencies in 





the development of international relations. It is easy to see 
that, while the principle of unanimity of the great powers 
established in the United Nations organization fully conforms 
to the policy of strengthening normal co-operation with the 
all-around development of the forms of this co-operation* and 
competition, on the other hand the policy aimed at achieving 
world domination which goes hand in hand with the desire for 
expansion and aggression cannot conform to retaining to this 
principle intact. The clash and the struggle between these two 
policies are now, it may be said, in the initial stage. But this 
already begins to cause a cleft within.the United Nations 
organization. 

Imagine, gentlemen, that the campaign to repeal the so- 
called veto were to be crowned with success. What would the 
political consequences be? 

It is quite obvious that the repudiation of the principle of 
unanimity of all the great powers—and this is, in fact, what 
this proposal for the abolition of the veto amounts to—would 
mean in practice the liquidation of the United Nations organi- 
zation because this principle is the cornerstone of this organi- 
zation. Perhaps not all the members of this noisy campaign 
sufficiently realize where this is leading to. But, inasmuch as 
the U. N. organization is based on the principle of the unanim- 
ity of the great powers, the abolition of this principle will 
result in the collapse of the very edifice of the U.N. 

But this is not the only question at issue. 

The success of this campaign would mean victory for the 
policy aimed at the achievement of domination by one group 
of states headed by the strongest of the powers over other 
powers which would then find themselves in the minority. 
The policy that would triumph would not be that of inter- 
national co-operation in the spirit of democratic principles 
of the United Nations organization but would be the policy 
of new claimants to world domination as represented by a 
corresponding bloc, or, if you wish, by a concert of powers to 
whom the retention of the principle of unanimity of the great 
powers already seems to be inconvenient. 

The disputes and struggle that are going on around the 
so-called veto testify to the intensification of antagonisms be- 
tween the two principle policies, one of which consists in the 
defense of the principles of international co-operation among 
big and small states recognized by all of us and the other 
one is prompted by the desire of certain influential groups 
to have a free hand with a view to waging an unrestrained 
struggle to gain world domination. An attitude of neutrality 
toward this question is ambiguous and inappropriate. 

The Allies fought against imperialist Germany and im- 
perialist Japan in order to free the people from Fascist claim- 
ants to world domination. We did not fight to permit any 
other country or other countries to take their place. Our peo- 
ples did not shed their invaluable blood in streams to pave 
the way for new claimants to world domination. This is 
exactly what.we should now be reminded of. If the great 
powers which headed the struggle against Fascist aggressors 
keep together and, relying on the support of other nations, 
will prevent their ranks from being cleft they will be able to 
do much in counteracting the whetting of insatiable appe- 
tites. Otherwise, the new claimants to world domination will 
be given a free hand for all sorts of adventures until they 
break their necks. 

We know that there are quite a number of methods by 
which the stronger powers can exercise pressure on other 
states. It is well known that squadrons of warships and mili- 
tary planes appear sometimes in the seas and in places where 
they were absent before whenever this is considered essential 
for achieving the greatest possible success in diplomatic nego- 
tiations. It is well known, too, that dollars and pounds sterling 
are not always restricted to home consumption, especially 
when it is necessary to resort to “dollar wp were if only, 
say, for the purpose of securing due respect for “dollar democ- 
racy.” Now, as we know, people also write about “atomic 
diplomacy.” 

It is an open secret that various combinations of these 
and other means are frequently resorted to for the purpose of 
influencing other, and small countries in particular. But there 
are people and whole influential groups who would not rest 
content with all this. No sooner, therefore, have all the bar- 
riers been removed, including the liquidation of the principle 
of unanimity of the great powers within the United Nations 
organization, than the way will be fully paved for these per- 
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sons and groups who will not content themselves with 
anything less - al the submission of all peoples to their 
dictate and to their money bag. 

A most important task of the United Nations organization is 
to offer opposition to such insatiable appetites and desires for 
world domination. Only when they have proved in deed their 
ability to act in this direction will the United Nations be able 
to provide the necessary reply to the question of whether we 
are following the right path. 

In this connection, it is necessary to dwell on the question 
of the atomic bomb, which now plays such an important part 
in political calculations of certain circles. 

Only recently J. V. Stalin, the head of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, explained in a convincing manner the views of the 
Soviet Union on this subject. He especially emphasized that 
the atomic bomb “cannot decide the outcome of war since 
atomic bombs are by no means sufficient for this purpose” and 
said also that “if one is to speak of a threat to peace, cer- 
tainly monopolistic possession of the secret of the atomic 
bomb does create a threat” against which there exist “at 
least two remedies: (a) monopolistic possession of the atomic 
bomb cannot last long; (b) use of the atomic bomb will be 
prohibited.” These pom Aa om statements, which resounded 
throughout the whole world and met with sympathetic re- 
sponse in the hearts of many millions of peoples, ought to be 
duly appreciated. 

As we know, there are two different plans regarding the 
use of atomic energy. I have in mind the plan of the United 
States of America on the one hand and the plan of the Soviet 
Union on the other. 

The American plan, the so-called “the Baruch plan,” un- 
fortunately is afflicted by a certain degree of selfishness. It is 
based on the desire to secure for the United States the mo- 
nopolistic possession of the atomic bomb. At the same time, 
it calls for the earliest possible establishment of control over 
the production of atomic energy in all countries, giving to this 
control an appearance of international character, but, in fact, 
attempting to protect in a veiled form the monopolistic posi- 
tion m the U.S. in this field. It is obvious that projects of this 
kind are unacceptable, for they are based on a narrow concep- 
tion of the interests of one country and on the inadmissible 
denial of the equality of states and their legitimate interests. 

This plan, moreover, is afflicted by certain illusions. 

Even in the field of atomic energy one cannot possibly count 
on the monopolistic position of any single country. Science and 
scientists cannot be put in a box and kept under lock and key. 
It is high time that illusions on this score were discarded. Illu- 
sionary are also the hopes for a decisive effect of the atomic 
bomb in time of war. It is common knowledge that the 
atomic bomb was used against such cities as Nagasaki and 
Hiroshima. 

The population of these Japanese cities experienced the 
cruel ioc of the atomic bomb. The atomic bomb was no- 
where used to deal with troops. And this is not an accident. 

If there are, however, plans to use atomic bombs against 
the civilian population of cities and to use them on a large 
scale at that, as certain of the newspapers babble, one should 
not give oneself up to any illusions with regard to the interna- 
tional effect which will be produced by the realization of 
atrocious plans of this kind. Justified resentment may gain 
possession of honest people in all countries and the enthusiasm 
about the decisive effect of the atomic bomb in a future war 
may entail political consequences which will mean the greatest 
disillusionment above all to the authors of those plans. 

Lastly, it should not be forgotten that atomic bombs used 
by one side may be opposed by atomic bombs and somethin 
else from the other side, and then the obvious collapse of all 
present-day calculations of certain conceited but short-witted 
people will become all too apparent. 

Illusions in serious matters are always dangerous, which 
fact will probably be recognized both by Baruch himself and 
by his partners. 

All this goes to show that the truth is not on the side of the 
American plan, not to mention the fact that the carrying out 
of this plan is in contradiction with the unanimously adopted 
decisions of the United Nations. It is sufficient to say that to 
carry out this plan it will be necessary to upset the United 
Nations Charter, to abandon the principle of unanimity of the 
great powers in the Security Council, which is to decide the 
question of the atomic bomb. Is it not because there is a de- 
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sire to give a free hand to the worshipers ot the atomic bomb @ 
that someone is raising such a hubbub around the veto? 

All this goes to show that the Baruch plan does not meet 
the interests of the United Nations both as far as its substance 
and form are concerned. 

There is a different plan for the atomic bomb, the plan 
ating by the Soviet Union. This plan is based on entirely 
different lines. 

We, the Soviet people, do not tie up our calculations for the 
future with the use of the atomic bomb. I would recall that 
the General Assembly has already declared for the exclusion 
of atomic weapons from national armaments. Therefore, there 
is no reason to postpone the adoption of an international con- 
vention proposed by the Soviet Union regarding the banning 
of the manufacture and use of atomic weapons. Only by 
adopting such a decision will we create conditions favorable 
to a free and fruitful examination of the questions relating to 
the establishment of control over atomic energy in all 
countries. 

It was after the First World War that the nations reached 
agreement to prohibit the use for military purposes of poison- 
ous gases, bacteriological means of warfare and other inhuman 
implements of war. It is all the more necessary to prohibit the 
use for military purposes of atomic bombs as well as any other 
means of mass annihilation of people which in this particular 
case means the wholesale destruction of the inhabitants of 
cities and civilians in general when a merciless blow will 
mainly fall on children, women, sick and old men. 

Those who yesterday fought against aggressors and who 
are the true opponents of new aggression should consider it 
their sacred duty to outlaw the use of atomic bombs and to 
arrange for the use of the discovered atomic energy exclu- 
sively for peaceful purposes. Only such use of atomic energy 
will receive gratitude cas mankind as a just solution. The 
honor and conscience of freedom-loving people demand that 
the atomic bomb be outlawed, for the United Nations will 
never assume the responsibility for any plans to use atomic 
energy for the purpose of wholesale destruction of people and 
in general to use it to the detriment of mankind. 

Our disputes in this case were probably inevitable owing 
to the novelty of the question, but in this case, too, we must 
avoid the division into two camps: Into that of militant 
atomists on the one hand and that of the advocates of the use 
of atomic energy exclusively for peaceful purposes on the 
other. We should, therefore, believe that the exchange of 
views on this subject which has been started will in the long 
run result in a unanimous opinion among the United Nations, 
including the United States. 

Otherwise what would people think and what would we 
reply to their perplexed questions? 

The other day you may have read in the New York papers 
the speech made by Mr. Baruch, who was fairly outspoken 
as regards his views on war and peace. On October 12 at the 
College of the City of New York, he stated: 

“Peace seems beautiful during the savagery of war but it 
becomes almost hateful when war is over.” 

Further in the speech, Baruch was not sparing of words 
in expressing his love for “freedom.” But it is easy to guess 
that his conception of freedom is far removed from the real 
aspirations of common people for freedom, well-being and 
lasting peace. 

He would like to see all people satisfied with the freedom 
under which only the lucky ones can enjoy the benefits of life ° 
not only in time of prosperity and peace but amid the con- 
flagration of war. His sentiments are alien to the people who 
sweat in heavy daily toils or who with their own hands and 
at the cost of their life defend the freedom and future of their 
native country. Otherwise public men belonging to his class, 
too, would have to agree that in our time the so-called “com- 
mon people” are mostly concerned that their governments and 
their statesmen should see their main task in the defense of 
peace and security of nations because after all the trials of 
the Second World War the striving for security and lasting 
peace is the innermost sentiment of common men and women 
throughout the world. 

Far-reaching plans connected with the atomic bomb are 
perhaps dictated by the very same philosophy which finds its 
expression in the words: “peace becomes almost hateful 
when war is over.” 

If this grim philosophy is followed then, naturally, relevant 











,olitical conclusions ought to be drawn: To inflate military 
budgets, to increase the size of armies and to try to be ahead of 
others in the armaments race, including the atomic bomb. This 
militant philosophy can find its continuation only in the pre- 
paration of new aggression which has been so unanimously 
condemned by the United Nations. 

But it is easy to see how vicious the talk about the “almost 
hateful peace” is. This philosophy is, above all, suggestive of 
the profound distrust in the peaceful methods of further de- 
velopment of one’s own country and of some pessimistic lack 
of confidence in one’s own strength, inasmuch as the prospect 
of peaceful competition between states and social systems are 
concerned. On the other hand, this philosophy strikes one by 
its irresistible trend toward expansion and unchallenged 
domination of the world. 

We cannot believe that the majority of the Americans are 
partisans of a philosophy of this kind. We believe that after 
the success they achieved during the Second World War the 
Americans, just as all other peace-loving nations, are most 
anxious that peace should be as stable as possible and that 
security of nations should be the main concern of the govern- 
ments of the United Nations. These sentiments of the com- 
mon people of the Soviet Union and the United States are 
common to them both and to all the other United Nations. 

The Soviet Union emerged from the past war as a country 
which experienced the hateful occupation by the enemy of 
a considerable part of its territory. For many years to come, 
our people will not be able to forget their great sacrifices and 
the devastated cities and villages, in the rehabilitation of 
which they are now engaged in exerting all their strength. 
This task, as well as other great tasks, already form a part of 
our new Stalin Five Year Plan, which we have begun to put 
into effect this year. 

We are full of confidence that the time is not distant when 
our industry and agriculture, our transportation system and 
cultural institutions, our cities and villages will fully recover 
from the consequences of war and will flourish again and will 
show other nations the might and the great opportunities of a 
liberated people and of the state of laborers created by them. 
There is no lack of faith among our people in the B agar 
means of progress and there is no feeling of incertitude which 
is created in the countries with unstable economic and po- 
litical prospects, for we stand firmly on the positions attained 
by the Soviet Union and have a profound faith in the growing 
strength of the Soviet people. Our people are anxious to take 
part in the peaceful competition A states and social systems 
under which it will be possible for various peoples not only to 
demonstrate their internal possibilities but to establish closer 
and more varied co-operation with each other. 

Our people longs for lasting peace and believes that only 
under conditions of peace can economic well-being and true 
prosperity be guaranteed for many years to come as well as 
the life in freedom of common people and all mankind. The 
Soviet Union is alien to the strivings of those strong powers 
and influential groups in other countries which are contami- 
nated by imperialist ravings of world domination. The Soviet 
Union sees its best friends in the truly peace-loving states. We 
— the strengthening of international co-operation for the 
sake of peace and progress as our primary task. 

Today’s local newspapers publish J. V. Stalin’s answers on 
the most important questions of international relations. In 
these answers, you will feel the Soviet Union’s wise, far- 
sightedness and unbending will to the strengthening of 
friendship between the peoples along the democratic lines of 
co-operation. 

It remains for me to draw certain conclusions and to make 
concrete proposals. 

The creation of the United Nations organization was a 
great historic undertaking. It is still more important to give 
it the right guidance in its work. To achieve this, respect for 
the principles of this organization should be strengthened 
among the peoples. To achieve this it is also necessary that 
attacks and se. ta on these principles should meet with 
the proper rebuff. Then the existing shortcomings in its 
activities will be overcome. Then the United Nations or- 
ganization will carry out successfully its main tasks involved 
in the defense of peace and security of nations and the de- 
velopment of international co-operation on just and demo- 
cratic principles. Our fight against our common enemy was 
crowned with brilliant victory. Those who yesterday aspired 





to world domination are overthrown and the fate of these 
countries must serve as a serious warning for those who are 
willing to let themselves be carried away by unbridled expan- 
sion and world domination. The Allies have disarmed Ger- 
many and Japan and have the opportunity of keeping them 
isarmed for a sufficient length of time. ; 

We know how deep are the wounds inflicted on our peo- 
ples and how heavy is the burden which many of them bore 
during the Second World War. Governments would not carry 
out their principal duties if they failed to take all possible 
steps to lighten this burden and to give heed to the relevant 
legitimate wishes of the people. In this connection it is par- 
ticularly important that we now have every opportunity to re- 
strict armaments and to reduce military expenditures, which, 
nevertheless, in some cases continue to grow without sufficient 
justification. 

The United Nations Charter authorizes the General As- 
sembly to consider the general principles of co-operation in 
the maintenance of international peace and security, including 
the principles governing disarmaments and the regulation 
of armaments (Article 11 of the Charter). In defining the 
functions and the powers of the Security Council the 
Charter makes it responsible for formulating plans for the 
regulation of armaments with a view to promoting the 
establishment and maintenance of international peace and 
security with the least diversion for armaments of the 
world’s human and economic resources (Article 26 of the 
Charter). Moreover, Article 47 of the Charter, which pro- 
vides for the establishment of a Military Staff Committee 
and which defines its functions and tasks, points out that the 
Security Council must bear in mind the regulation of arma- 
ments and possible disarmament. 

It weer be recognized that the time has come to adopt 
definite decisions to carry out these tasks. Now that the dis- 
armament of the principal aggressive countries has been car- 
ried out and measures have been taken to restrict sharply the 
armaments of other ex-enemy states, the time has come to 
effect measures to carry out a general restriction of armaments. 
The adoption of these measures will at the same time enhance 
the confidence that the United Nations are really permeated 
by a desire for lasting peace. 

Lastly, the reduction of armaments will be a deserved blow 
at the expansionist strivings of those groups which have not 
yet sufficiently learned the lessons of the ignominious collapse 
of aggressors in the recent war. On the other hand, we cannot 
forget that if together with the declarations on peaceful 
policy some states are not only reducing their armaments but 
on the contrary are increasing them, both quantitatively and 

ualitatively, the peoples have every justification to become 
doubtful as to the sincerity of these peace-loving declarations. 

In accordance with Article 11 of the United Nations 
Charter, the Soviet delegation submits for the consideration 
of the General Assembly the following proposal: 

“(1) In the interests of consolidating international peace 
and security and in conformity with the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the United Nations organization the General As- 
sembly considers a general reduction of armaments necessary. 

“(2) The implementation of the decision on the reduction 
of armaments should include as a primary objective the ban- 
ning of the manufacture and use of atomic energy for 
military purposes. 

“(3) The General Assembly recommends to the Security 
Council to provide for the practical achievement of the objec- 
tives set forth in the above mentioned paragraphs 1 and 2. 

“(4) The General Assembly calls upon the governments of 
all states to render every possiblé assistance to the Security 
Council in this responsible undertaking the accomplishment of 
which conforms to the establishment of stable peace and in- 
ternational security and also serves the interests of the people 
by lightening their heavy economic burden caused by exces-: 
sive expenditures for armaments which do not correspond tu 
peaceful postwar conditions.” 

The adoption of the decision on a general reduction of 
armaments and the banning of the manufacture and use of 
atomic energy for military purposes will, indeed, respond to 
the pacifist strivings of our peoples and will contribute to the 
development of international co-operation. 

In conclusion, permit me to express confidence that this 
proposal of the Soviet delegation will have the support of 
all the United Nations. 
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Soviet Military Chiefs 
Balk at Disarmament 


The other members of the Big Four 
will find that U.S. Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes, as a result of his ex- 
periences in Europe, has modified his 
views on the peace treaties when the 
Foreign Ministers reconvene in New 
York. Originally, Byrnes felt that these 
treaties must be worked out at almost 
any cost. Now, however, he is con- 
vinced that the U.S. must hold to its 
firm line; that no treaties at all would 
be better than further concessions. 
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Because of Secretary Byrnes’s new 
attitude, the United States can be ex- 
pected to stick to the decisions of the 
Paris Conference on Trieste and the 
Danube. State Department experts 
think it possible that, if Russia does 
not go along with the Paris provisions 
on these two issues, it may be decided 
to leave the treaties unsigned and 
make such temporary arrangements 
as may be possible. 
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Russia’s military leaders are not 
willing to go along on disarmament, 
. despite Foreign Minister Molotov’s 
speech. The Military Staff Committee 
of the United Nations, set up to create 
an international security force and to 
supervise the armament of _§indi- 
vidual nations, has been unable to 
make any progress because the Rus- 
sians have held back on the world 
military force that must be estab- 
lished before national disarmament 
can be worked out. Actually the U. S. 
has been working on world disarma- 
ment plans since-long before the war 
ended and urged inclusion of the pro- 
vision in the U. N. Charter before the 
Dumbarton Oaks Conference. 
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The point has never been brough 
into the open in Allied discussions, but 
Russia's occupation troops in Austria 


Inte fe cepts 


U.S. Exports Decline 
Because of Strikes 


are being rotated and put through full 
military training. Discipline ranges 
from basic training for new recruits to 
full-dress combat maneuvers, with in- 
fantry and aircraft participating. 
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Argentina is sending propaganda 
booklets to the U. S. that are designed 
to encourage a better relationship be- 
tween the two countries. In line with 
this same policy, Argentina’s General 
Von der Becke, representative on the 
Inter-American Defense Board, is un- 
der instructions to refrain from po- 
litical discussions in the U.S. and to 
stress the fact that his country is com- 
mitted to a unified defense plan for 
the Western Hemisphere. 
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There are reports in Vienna that 
Fritz Mandl, the arms magnate, is 
trying to regain title to his Austrian 
arms plants through the restitution 
law. Mandl lost his holdings and fled 
to Argentina when the Nazis took over 
Austria. 
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A British trade mission has ap- 
peared in China and is to tour all the 
major cities. Members are making a 
bid to supply industrial equipment for 
China's reconstruction program in ex- 
change for food and raw materials 
needed in Great Britain. 
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A wave of major strikes is spreading 
through Japan. On the surface the 
strikes are for higher wages, collec- 
tive-bargaining rights, job security 
and similar labor benefits. Back of 
this, however, is a campaign to upset 
the conservative Yoshida Cabinet. 


British Drumming: Up 
Trade With Chinese 


Export figures of the United States’ 
for October, not yet announced, 
will show that exports are running al- 
most a fourth below the average of 
preceding months, largely because of | 
the tie-up of vessels by strikes. This 
means that U.S. shipments for 1946 
will not exceed $10,000,000,000, as 
once expected by Government officials. 
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The Russians have formed a gigan- 
tic industrial combine in Eastern Ger- 
many called the “Soviet Industrial 
Company.” It includes 50 enterprises 
and five industrial associations or in- 
dustry groups. Fifty-one per cent of | 
the capital control is held by Russians — 
and 49 per cent is in German hands. 
The administration is Russian. 
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The Turkish Government is so dis- | 
turbed about the situation over the 
Dardanelles that it is building one of 
Europe’s most powerful short-wave 
radio transmitters in Istanbul in order 
to present the Turkish point of view 
to listeners throughout the world. 
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Russia has had to rearrange the 
timetable on the current Five Year 
Plan. Originally the goal was to com- 
plete all reconstruction of war dam- 
age by 1950. The date now has been 
advanced to the winter of 1952-53. 
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The U.S. will move to reopen ne- | 
gotiations with Mexico for an aviation 
agreement between the two countries. 
Negotiations broke down last sum- 
mer over the issue of traffic sharing, 
and U.S. lines cannot expand their 
services in Mexico until the matter is 
settled. James M. Landis, Chairman 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board, will 
go to Mexico City soon to try to re- 
vive discussion. 
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